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CHAPTER I 


Dog-hair 


- 


THERE IS A TOWN ON THE MEXICAN SIDE OF THE RIO GRANDE \ 
that breeds outlaws as a boulder-pile breeds wolves. Theit 
wickedness is inbred, for three hundred years ago Pefion 
was a penal colony. Its first inhabitants were criminals, de- 
ported from Spain, and the soldiers who were posted 
‘guard them; and the mixture with the native Indians 
made a breed of ladrones at once cunning and brutal a1 
“bold. On a rocky point that overlooks the broad botton 
the robber city looms up high and, since wolves must h 
their prey, they raid across the river into Texas. 

Antonio‘Contreras, bandit and son of a bandit, was the 
leader of these prison spawn; and to show his contempt | 
for the much-vaunted Texans he laid the border settle- 
ments in ruins. No robo, no como—no rob, no eat—was 
the motto of his simple followers; but to that he added a 
principle long practiced by his robber ancestors in the 
Sierra Morenas of Spain. To those who paid tribute he 
extended full protection, but be he high or low the man 
who defied his power soon felt the weight of his hand. So 
it came that San Lazaro, on the Texas side, was peopled by 
his followers; and when the first Americans invaded the 
town they were marked as common prey. 

In a turmoil unparalleled on the Western frontier three 
railroads were racing at once for El Paso, the city of the 
northern pass; and almost in a day the wondering mee 
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found a horde of adventurers in their midst. Towns were 
built, stores established, the old order set at naught; and 
though the law had not come the white men as their right 
took over the rule of the land. Old hatreds were renewed 
as Texans and conquered Mexicans found themselves once 
more at grips, and then like a flash of lightning a race war 
sprang up which not even the soldiers could quell. 

In one night the four Americans who had settled in San 
Lazaro were killed and dragged through the streets. Their 
stores were looted, their houses burned, their liquor set out 
free; and in the saturnalia that followed the ladrones of 
Pejfion led a mob of three thousand men. A troop of cav- 
alry from Fort Bliss was ambushed and turned back, the 
sheriff of the county was defied, and as sedition became 
rampant the Governor of Texas ordered a company of 
Rangers to San Lazaro. 

But Antonio Contreras did not deign to await their com- 
ing—after days of drinking and looting he marched back, 
an uncrowned king, to Pefion. He was a band, no less, 
one who made a precarious living by robbing both the ~ 
natives and the whites; but never had the Mexicans thought — 
to see the man who could turn back the soldiers from the 
fort. Against troops and posses alike he had fought with 
the craft of his kind, drawing one after the other into a 
trap; and from his stronghold at Pefion, where he laid 
tribute on the land, he looked across the river and laughed. 

As the news of the Rangers’ coming was bruited about, 
San Lazaro swarmed with people; for never in those dis- 
tant parts had the natives seen the dreaded “Reengers.” © 
But since the battle of the Alamo and the invasion of 
Mexico their name had become a terror to all Mexicans. — 
But for the Texans, so it was said, and their wild and 
vengeful riders, Chapultepec would never have fallen. 

- Monterrey would have stood unconquered, the City of © 
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Mexico would have remained inviolate and the Rio Grande 
would be no barrier to their people. So they waited—half 
exultant, half afraid. we 

A cloud of dust rose down the road, where every day 
the overland stage came through at a gallop from San An- 


tonio, but the Mexicans knew it was the Rangers. It came 





nearer and in every doorway the women craned their necks 


to see the wild riders of the plains. Some said they were 
not human, that no bullet or knife could touch them, but 
Contreras laughed them to scorn. They were soldiers he 


said, Texas soldiers and no more, and he had marked a | 
bullet for each one. Yet surely Don Antonio only boasted. — 


From the whitewashed church which stood out above 


the town, like a lighthouse on its lonely hill, men waved — 


their hats and many boys came running to announce that 
the Rangers were near. Then into the broad plaza, with its 
sea of high-crowned hats and swart men muffled in zarapes, 
Company D of the Texas Rangers came riding in double 
file with Gaptain Harry Love at their head. 

On his prancing bay horse with twenty men behind him 
Med Harry surveyed the mass of swarming Mexicans with 
the contempt of the border Texan. Whether he faced one 
or a thousand his scorn was the same and at the first shot 
his order was always: “Charge!” And, after giving it, he 
never looked back. With his bay racer in the lead, Com- 
pany D had matched his valor in a hundred reckless en- 
counters, and as his flashing black eyes marked the sullen 
stare of the natives he met it with a debonair smile. Life 
to him was never so sweet as when, in the face of danger, 
he glanced back at his unconquered men. 

At his side rode Sergeant Stoney, his companion in many 
a battle, but with his fair skin unblemished by knife-mark 
or bullet, his yellow hair like a lion’s mane. In camp or on 


the march they were brothers inseparable, though Stoney 





ree 
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was Eastern-bred; but his captain had trained him well 

and on his grey Kentucky charger he was never far behind. 

They rode light, with carbines beneath their knees, two 

pistols and a knife in their belts; and in the rear, keen-’ 
eyed and grim, came the Rangers of Company D who had 

made its name a terror to all Mexicans. 

Two pack mules, loaded with cartridges and their scanty 
supplies, ambled along in the wake of the troop; and be- 
hind them, scowling evilly, came Sergeant Red Yoakum, 


_ the only man the Mexicans knew. He was short and squat* 


and across his left cheek there glowed a long, red scar. Yet 
~ even his saturnine face, with its deep-set, glittering eyes 


. that sought out his enemies as he passed, served only to 


amuse the crowd, for the knife-scar across his cheek was the 
mark of Antonio Contreras. They had met in the willows, 
Antonio driving off yeattle, Red serving as a Customs 
Guard, but the Fox of Pefion had struck first. 

Now, ugly as a'toad with his squat figure and mangled 
face, the Red Head as they called him had returned a 
Texas Ranger—and he knew every jacal and trail. He had 
come back for revenge and the old women shuddered; but 
the men, muffled in zarapes, only laughed. There was one 
across the river who waited only for this—to find out if the 
Rangers would fight. And the test was near at hand, 

Past the stage-stand and the church Company D rode in 
silence, taking the road that led to the south; but as they 
passed the big peianel La Cantina;de Ch 2 






keeper and his oie He was a friend of Cont 
the ladrones of Pefion; and they would see wh 
Rangers came bueno or malo, whether their hearts 
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good or bad. If they came 4ueno it would show they were 
afraid, and if they came malo—Don Antonio would tame 
them. 

The dog, a bie mastiff, ran bristling at the horse, which 
danced. sideways and avoided its rush; and the captain 


a glanced sharply at Chico Cardenas as he jumped his mount 


, 


out of reach. But his orders from the Governor were to 
avoid any demonstration which might tend to renew the 
-race war and he turned and shook his head at Red Yoa- 


*kum. He had shaken out a loop i in the reata on his howe. 


but at the command of his captain he drew back. » 

“They are afraid!” cried the rabble, hardly belicyitel 
their eyes, and once more the savage dog charged. He was, 
hissed on now by men and boys alike, as a new and sur- 
prising boldness came over them; but hardly had he started 
when the yellow-haired young sergeant jumped his horse out 
and spurred to meet him. The mastiff saw him coming and 
broke his stride, yelping and cringing from the expected 
blow; and when his rush was checked he turned and ran 
back while Sergeant Stoney looked after him and laughed. 


_ “Quitase perrito!” he mocked and Captain Love smiled 
' approval.eBut Chico Cardenas was a man not easily de- 


terred and he hissed on the dog again. It started and 
stopped, uncertain which horse to chase, and Red Yoakum 


reined away from it—to catch its eye. 

The are afraid!” clamored the people, looking on in- 
credulously, and the mastiff whirled and charged Yoa- 
kum’s horse. But as he slid through the dirt to snap at its 
heels Red turned with an oath and rode the, dog down, 
laying his rope across its back tifl it yelled. Then as it fled 
before him, yelping, he chased it into the saloon, scattering 


‘the Mexicans before him.like goats. 


“Cuidado, hombre,’ he warned as he came face to face 
with Cardenas; and then Captain Love called him back. 


Yes 
fh 
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“The Gringos are afraid!” cried the crowd in a chorus 
and Red Yoakum skinned his teeth vindictively. 

“Damn a Mexican!” he muttered. “They’ve all got dog- 
hair on ’em, somewhere. Treat ’em right and they think 
yow’re afraid.” 


CHAPTER II 


Mad Harry’s C harge 


-<—O—>- 


IN THEIR CAMP NEAR THE RIVER THE RANGERS HAD SET UP 
house-keeping by spreading their blankets on the ground. 
They had divided up into messes to cook their bread, beef 
and coffee and had wiped the dust from their guns. But 
day after day, while the Mexicans watched impatiently, 
they gamboled about under the trees until at last Contre- 
ras became bold. Mounting his golden sorrel horse, whose 
skin shone like the sun, he rode across the river and through 
the streets of San Lazaro, while the people came running 
to look. 

He was a huge man, vain of his strength and his fair 
Spanish complexion, which he powdered until it was white 
as a woman’s; and, trotting through the plaza, he rolled 
his bulging eyes and twisted up his moustache disdain- 


“What a man—this Don Antonio!” muttered the men 
admiringly and the news of his exploit went everywhere; 
but in their camp under the cottonwoods the Rangers paid 
no attention, for their orders were to await the first blow. 

In the old adobe house where he had established his 
headquarters Mad Harry pored studiously over a worn 
copy of Shakespeare while his men engaged in rough 
Sports. They set up a target and rode past it at a gallop, 
emptying their pistols into the bullseye as they passed. 


They practiced shooting over their shoulders, between 
15 
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their legs, from the hip; they fell from their horses, drag- 
ging their saddle-guns after them, and fired as they struck 
the ground. Not until Contreras crossed the river on a 
raid c@uld they take up the blood-feud and strike. It was 
orders, but the cost was dear. 

Down the river from San Lazaro there dwelt a Span- 
iard named Cabeza de Baca, who had opposed Contreras 
during the riots. He was a man of good family and had 
moved across into Texas to escape the lawless sway of the 
Jadrones. But on the night after his visit to San Lazaro 
Don Antonio returned and burned Baca’s ranch-house to 
the ground. Baca’s cattle and horses he drove across the 
river, his buildings were plundered, then burned; and the 
wife and daughter of the Spaniard, who had been absent 
in E] Paso, were found ravished and slain by the ruins. 
When the Rangers arrived he had fled the scene like a 
madman and they turned back to distant San Lazaro. 

But now the fighting light glowed in Mad Harry’s eyes, 
the men who had gazed on the bodies of the women were 
cursing under their breath; yet what they had witnessed 
was only a prelude to the coup that Contreras had planned. 
As they rode along the stage-road they came upon a coach, 
newly-robbed and upset into the ditch. The mules had 
been shot, the driver lay dead; and a nun, who had been 
spared, waved frantically towards San Lazaro, where a 
troop of Mexican horsemen could be seen. 

One glance was enough to tell the Rangers the story 
and, putting his horse to a gallop, Captain Love dashed 
forward in pursuit of the ruthless outlaws. In the absence 


of the Rangers they had held up the stage and as Mad 


Harry drew nearer he saw a woman dressed in white, 


struggling desperately in the arms of a bandit. He was a 


huge man, superbly mounted, and at sight of his golden 


sorrel Red Yoakum began to baw] from the rear. 
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“That’s Antonio Contreras!” he shouted. “On the sor- 
rel—the one with the gal!” 

Love looked back and nodded, reining in for a moment 
as Contreras and two men fell behind, and once more Red 
Yoakum began to shout. 

“Them others are his brothers!” he announced as he 
flogged forward; and at the words Mad Harry charged. 

Here before him were the very men who had led in the 
race riots, the leaders of the ladrones of Pefion; and to 
taunt him they held up the fair-haired woman they had 
captured and dashed into San Lazaro, laughing. 

Through the town and after them Captain Love went 
flying, scattering dogs and Mexicans as he passed; and be- 
hind, but strung out, the Rangers whipped after him, curs- 
ing the speed of his thoroughbred mount. Sergeant Stoney 
rode the closest on his tall, Kentucky grey, there were 
others not far in the rear; but as they dashed through the 
village they saw the dust of the three Mexicans trailing off 
towards the Rio Grande. 

At the ford they caught a flash of a head of tumbled 
hair, a girl in white held up for a shield; then three bob- 
bing Mexican hats led off down the trail that ended at the 
Mexican Line. The river had swung north since the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo had established the International 
Line, and Captain Love took the crossing in a cloud of 
spray, for they were still several miles from Mexico. His 
bay was laboring now but one last spurt might save the 
girl, and for the first time he touched spurs to his mount. 

Down a lane overgrown with willows and tornillas he 
whipped on recklessly, taking no thought of an ambush, 
and a hundred yards behind Sergeant Stoney bent and 
twisted as he dodged the limbs of low trees; yet always in 
the lead the three Mexicans fled before them, until sud- 
denly the trail opened out. There was a wide vista of sand, 
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with three houses far ahead and—very near now—the out- 
laws with the girl. Stoney thrilled at the sight of her fly- 
ing golden hair, the white, despairing hands that waved 
them on; but she was held like a child on the arm of the 
huge Mexican who rode sidewise, looking back over her 
head. Then in the river-bed before them there loomed up 
a concrete pillar—they had come to the Mexican Line! 

For a moment Mad Harry faltered, for his orders were 
absolute, on no account to cross into Mexico; yet almost 
within pistol-shot a woman was crying for help—he 
plunged forward, and the bandits fled on. The three adobe 
houses offered a haven for them now if they could outrun 
Harry Love’s gaining horse; but not until it was too late 
did the captain see the loop-holes and the long line of guns 
thrust out. At the first pitiless volley he was shot through 
and through and pinned under his horse as they fell. They 
were ambushed—he had charged into a trap. 

“Go back!” he shouted, struggling up to wave his hand; 
but Stoney went thundering past, his eyes still intent on 
where the girl fought desperately to escape. The first vol- 
ley had missed him but as he jerked up his gun a bullet 
knocked it out of his grasp. Another cut his bridle-reins, 
burning his horse across the neck, and it jumped and 
plunged madly ahead. The next instant they were along- 
side the bandit chief, who ducked down behind the body 
of the girl; but, drawing left-handed, Stoney whipped out 
a pistol and shot down his horse as he passed. : 

Man, woman and horse tumbled forward in a heap as 
Stoney’s maddened mount bore him on. A shower of bul-_ 
lets struck up the sand all about him and his right hand 
was bloody and numb; but, swinging his body to one side, _ 
he struck his horse with his hat and turned him back to- 4 
wards the Line. Harry Love had fallen prone, still pinned 
down by his mount, the first Rangers were whipping down 
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the trail; but by the side of the horse, where Contreras 
had left her, the girl had risen up, dazed. 

Stoney glanced at the belching rifles, at his captain who 
waved him back; then, riding past the girl, he swung low 
and caught her up in the hook of his wounded arm. There 
was a wrench that almost unhorsed him, an agonizing 
heave as he laid her across the saddle; and when his brain 
cleared from the faintness which made him clutch the 
horn he saw a tall monument ahead. Even then he was 
still in Mexico and the Rangers who came charging were 
crossing the International Line. 

“Back! Back!” he yelled as he met the wild-eyed lead- 
ers, spurring forward through the dust and smoke; and 
after a swift, startled look at the body of their captain they 
turned and rode for the brush. Mad Harry had made a 
mistake, he had charged once too often and the Mexicans 
had shot him down. There was a turmoil of milling riders 
as they met the men behind, a riot of cursing and contra- 
dictory orders as Stoney and Yoakum clashed; then in 
the shelter of the thicket someone caught Stoney’s horse 
and they lifted the girl to the ground. 

“Now!” raved Yoakum, riding in on the first sergeant, 
“what the hell do you mean, turning all these men back, 
jest because you got hit in the hand?” 

“It’s Harry’s orders!” returned Stoney. “Look there— 
he’s waving again!” 

He pointed across the river-bed where with his last, 
dying strength Captain Love had risen on one hand. He 
waved them back peremptorily, then slumped back in the 
dust and Yoakum ripped out an oath. 

“Come on, boys,” he said, “let’s go out and git him!” 
But Stoney was still in command. 

“No!” he cried. “You'll ride into a trap. And besides, 
it’s across the Line.” 


¢t 
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“You yaller-bellied Yankee,” yelled Red in a fury. 


“You're afraid, that’s what’s eating on you! Well, stay 
here then and hold hands with that gal. A Ranger’s first 
duty is to fight!” 

He reined his horse about, but as he raised his hand for 
the charge a high yell rent the air. 

“Viva Mexico!” it came and the bank of the dry river- 
bed suddenly bristled with gleaming gun-barrels. High- 
crowned hats were bobbing everywhere, an army rose up 
before them; but even then Red Yoakum did not yield. 

“Who'll go with me and git Harry?” he yelled back at 
the Rangers; and every man shot up his hand. 

“No, boys,” broke in Stoney, and Red whirled on him 
savagely. 

“I wasn’t talking to you!” he shouted. “You're hit—and 
yowre no Ranger. Take that gal and git out of here and 
we'll stay and save Harry. You quit your best friend—for 
Ber? 

He jerked his thumb vindictively towards where the 
girl stood watching them, and instinctively she turned to 
Stoney. She was speechless but in her eyes, which were big 
with fear, he read what was in her heart. Of all these rough 
men he alone had befriended her—he had saved her from | 
the bandits and he would save her from them. She ran over _ 
and clutched his hand and as he looked down his stern” 
eyes turned kind. . 

“All right, Yoakum,” he said, “I’ll take her back to . 
camp.” And mounting his horse he bore her away. q 





CHAPTER III 


The Golden-haired Girl 


<—O-—> 


DOWN THE LONG, EMPTY TRAIL WHICH HAD LED TO SUCH 
disaster Milton Stoney rode fast, holding close in his left 
arm the girl he had saved from Contreras. She sat lightly 
across the saddle like one well accustomed to ride but her 
scared face was buried against his breast and her body was 
racked with sobs. Snatched and bandied to and fro, torn 
from the arms of the nun to serve as a shield for a robber, 
she had passed from one scene of violence to another until 
her nerves had given way under the strain. 

Not since Stoney had caught her up from the bullet- 
whipped sands had she spoken a single word—only low 
moans escaped her as with a shudder of fear she clung 
closer to her protector. She was like a frightened child 
which shuts its eyes against the world yet lives over its 
terrors in dreams. For her a man had died, a crafty bandit 
had trapped the Rangers, a battle had been fought on the 
sands; and now, poor broken pawn in a game that others 
played, she lay trembling while he bore her away. 

But though he held her close and rode hard for the 
camp Stoney’s thoughts were not for her but for his friend, 
Harry Love, whose life-blood even then was ebbing away. 
He was shot through and through, there was no hope that 
he could live—and yet Yoakum had called Stoney a coward 
for leaving him and saving the girl. In the tumult of bat- 


tle, dazed and wounded himself, he had seen his beloved 
21 
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captain pinned down beneath his horse, he had seen the 
blood gushing from his mouth. But ahead rode the bandit 
who had lured them into the trap, and Stoney had con- 
tinued the chase. He had shot down Contreras’ mount, 
turned and snatched up the girl, and left poor Harry to 
die. 

Right or wrong—without thinking, for there was no 
time to think—he had followed the first promptings of his 
heart and now he rode back, alone. But as he rode his 
mind seethed with hateful anger against Red Yoakum, 
with resentment against the Rangers who had flouted him; 
and deeper yet in his heart there was a yearning for Harry 
Love—his pardner, his brother, his friend. Was he gone, 
in one mad moment—led into a vile ambush and shot 
down by treacherous foes? Was his life of reckless daring 
snuffed out as quick as this while he, Milton Stoney, lived 
on? Then his place was at the Line, where the Rangers 
still gave battle, and not there with this girl in his arms. 

He gazed down, half-resentfully, at the little golden 
head pressed abjectly against his breast; and as if she 
sensed his thoughts she glanced up at him quickly, her 
eyes as big as twin stars. They were black, a velvet black, 
and in their depth he read stark fear and a startled, be- 
seeching appeal. If he who had saved her turned back to 
join the fight who then would look after her—poor, friend- 
less, frightened creature—who else would bear her to 
safety? Could he drop her in the woods like a forlorn, 
abandoned kitten? He drew her closer to him and she 
settled back with a sigh as the tireless horse bore her on. 

At the door of the lone adobe which they used as head- 
quarters he set her down and dropped off his horse. Then, 
gathering her in his arms, he laid her on Harry’s bed and 
hurried out to treat his torn hand. The bullet which had 
struck his rifle from his grasp had smashed the lock, driv- 
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ing the fragments into his thumb; and a spatter of lead 
had mangled and numbed the fingers until every nerve 
was raw. He picked out the stinging splinters and was 
hastily winding a bandage when an outburst of firing 
reached his ears. 

The Rangers were attacking, regardless of the Line, re- 
gardless of his orders and Captain Love’s. Hot-headed and 
mutinous, Red Yoakum was leading them on, but if they 
charged it would be to their death. At the three houses on 
the river-bank which had served so well as an ambush, 
Antonio Contreras had gathered all his border rufhans— 
but now they were Mexican patriots. To the cry of “Viva 
Mexico!” they had rallied by the hundred to repel an 
invasion of their country, and if a battle took place and 
Mexican citizens were killed it might easily lead to war. 
Stoney put down his medicine and started for his horse, but 
the girl was watching from the door. 

“Oh, no!” she cried, running out to lay hold of him; 
and then as he stood irresolute she slipped from his grasp 
and fell in a faint at his feet. Impatiently he caught her up 
and bore her into the house, where he dashed water on her 
face and breast. When she opened her eyes she reached 
out and took his hand, which she held in a frightened grip. 
He sank down on the bed, talking rapidly to reassure her, 
to convince her that all was well; but each time that he 
rose to hurry away she cried out and drew him back. Yet 
to all his persuasion and soothing appeals she answered 
never a word. It was as if in the rush of battle she had 
lost her power of speech and could speak to him only with 
her eyes. 

Never before had Stoney dreamed of orbs so darkly 
luminous, so eloquent of every thought; and when, as he 
yielded, they softened into a smile he felt a spell sud- 
denly laid upon him. He forgot his anger at Red Yoakum, 
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his anxiety about the battle, even his grief at the death of 
his friend; and as she drew him closer and laid his hand 
against her cheek he found himself turned into her slave. 
To soothe her childish fears he smiled and spoke gently, 
pressing her back on the bed where a few short hours be- 
fore his friend who was now dead had lain. 

The outburst of firing had ceased but as she was drift- 
ing off to sleep there was a rush of hoofs outside the door. 
Two men jerked it open and lurched in, bloody and curs- 
ing, just as Stoney rose to meet them. 

“We're hurt,” they said after a quick glance at the girl, 
and made a break for the medicine kit. Stoney hurried over 
to help them but they thrust him roughly aside and sud- 
denly he felt a flush of shame mount his cheek. 

“Did you charge them?” he demanded. “Did you get 
back Harry’s body?” And Corporal Furey glanced up at 
him dourly. 

“No,” he said, “but we tried.” And once more he looked 
over at the girl. 

“But what happenedt” cried Stoney. “You didn’t cross 
the river-bed?” 

“No,” answered Furey, “but we tried—up above. Red’s 
waiting for night to come on.” 

Stoney looked out the window, and already the long 
shadows were merging into the haze of dusk. 

“Pm going,” he announced. “You take care of the girl.” 
But as he fled she followed at his heels. 

“Oh, no!” she begged, drawing him away from his 
horse and gazing back in terror at the house; and as Furey 
came out, his naked shoulder dripping with blood, she 
screamed and took shelter behind Stoney. 

“Oh, come now,” he coaxed, “these boys are all right.” 
But with their matted hair and pain-wracked faces the two 
wounded Rangers had roused fresh fears in her breast and 
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in spite of their knowing smiles Stoney was forced to leave 
his horse and carry her back into the house. Outside he 
could hear grim mutterings as they doctored their wounds 
and commented on the battle just fought; but with a 
newly-assumed tyranny the girl clung to Stoney’s hand, 
and now suddenly she was all womanly wiles. 

She was a girl, but a woman too, and from the rich 
material of her clothing Stoney knew that she dwelt high 
in the world; but to all his questions she returned no an- 
swer, more than to cling to his hand and smile. All she 
wanted was his presence to protect her from the terrors 
which had sprung up all about her—the stage robbed, the 
driver killed, her nun companion left behind while Con- 
treras bore her off. And then in the hurly-burly of smoke 
and battle this one man had rescued her and carried her 
back to safety, and in him alone would she trust. 

As a strange, beautiful kitten, serenely conscious of its 
beauty and the indulgence it had always won, makes itself 
at home in some house; so she with her golden hair and 
exotic black eyes took possession willy-nilly of her res- 
cuer. Stoney pleaded but she was inexorable and as the 
dusk crept in he was ready to give up in despair. But just 
as he was trying for the hundredth time to persuade her 
to let him go there was a cry outside the door and the 
weary, bedraggled nun rushed in and clasped the girl in 
her arms. They clung together with tears of joy and, tak- 
ing advantage of their preoccupation, Stoney slipped out 
and ran for his horse. 

He leapt into the saddle as the Rangers, surprised, 
looked up from the misery of their wounds; and then at 
a gallop he spurred off down the lane that led to the Line 
and his friend. Darkness was falling over the broad river- 
bed when he rode out of the thicket and saw the flash of 
Mexican guns along the bank. Up the river a battle was 
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waging, where the Rangers stubbornly persisted in their 
efforts to cross the Line; but nearer, beyond the monu- 
ment which marked the limit of two nations, Stoney saw a 
huddle that he knew. 

It was the body of Harry Love and his gallant horse, 
shot down together and lying alone, and without looking 
to right or left he dashed out among flying bullets and 
bore his friend back for burial. That was all that he could 
do, but it was not enough for Red Yoakum nor the Rang- 
ers who rode cursing into camp. They had been ambushed, 
tricked, made mock of by low Mexicans and Stoney had 
quit them for a girl. 

She was gone when they returned and the nun was gone 
with her, but the memory of her beauty seemed to serve 
as a fresh affront to the men who had tasted defeat. There 
were quarrels, almost a mutiny, and following a hasty 
burial Stoney wired a full report to the Adjutant General 
and waited for the Governor to move. A captain of the 
Rangers had been ambushed and killed, the sovereignty of 
the State of Texas set at naught; and, seeing the prestige 
of his Rangers at stake, the Governor sent—one man. « 
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ONCE MORE SAN LAZARO WAS CROWDED WITH MEXICANS, 
waiting impatiently for the new captain of Rangers; but 
now the last vestige of fear had gone and they hooted as 
they spied his approach. He came riding alone, a big man 
on a Roman-nosed roan, and at sight of his black beard 
and long mustachios they set up a shrill cry: 

“Bigotes!” 

It is a word which with them means not only a beard 
but also a man firm and undaunted; but, seeing him come 
alone against Antonio Contreras, they named him “Whisk- 
ers” in scorn. Who was he, this one man with his curly 
black beard, to break the power of the bandits of Pefion? 
Since the death of the Ranger captain they had increased 
their band by hundreds until now they ruled the land. 
Don Antonio would serve him as he had served the Rang- 
ers before, when they had ridden like fools into his trap; 
he would defeat him, if not by valor then by cunning and 
wily tricks, for it was by craft that Contreras prevailed. So 
they muttered by the doorways as Captain Ross entered 
the plaza, meanwhile laughing as the muchachos shouted: 
“Bigotes!” But though the boys mocked him impudently 
he greeted their antics with a kindly smile, more like a 
padre than a killer of men. 

“He is afraid!” scoffed the men; and as he passed the 
Cantina de Chihuahua, Chico Cardenas hissed on his dog. 
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It was a not uncommon way of trying out strangers and 
testing the quality of their horsemanship, and since the 
“underground” had informed them that he was the new 
captain of the Rangers they would see whether he came 
bueno or malo. The mastiff rushed out at him barking, 
but the big, battle-scarred roan did not even break his 
stride; he stepped ofk proudly while the man on his back 
glanced down at the snarling cur. At the end of its rush it 
set its feet and slid, its teeth bared to nip the horse by 
the heels; and then, too swift to see, the captain’s pistol 
leapt out and the mastiff fell dead before its blast. The 
roan held straight ahead, never changing its sober pace, 
and Chico Cardenas had his answer—the captain of the 
Rangers came malo. 

The road to the Ranger camp passed through wide 
fields and clumps of trees; and on the edge of the wooded 
bottomland, not far from the brawling crossing, Captain 
Love had established his headquarters. Now he lay buried 
beneath a cottonwood within sight of the camp, where now 
there was bickering and strife, and as Captain Ross ap- 
proached he saw a man with a bandaged hand, sitting 
alone by the side of the road. Over the camp beneath the 
trees there hung an atmosphere of gloom, the men moved 
about slowly with sullen looks; and when Ross reined in 
and announced his name he read tragedy in Stoney’s hag- 
gard eyes. 

“My God, Captain,” he said, “I’m sure glad you’ve 
come. Youve heard how Harry was killed? We were am- 
bushed, of course, but I got out alive and I turned the 
other boys back. You can talk with them later, but since I 
ordered that retreat they won’t recognize my authority— 
they’ve mutinied.” 

“What for?” inquired Captain Ross bluntly. 

“Well, for that,” admitted Stoney. “They say a Rang- 
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er’s first duty is to charge and keep on charging, no matter 
how many they are.” 

“It is!” pronounced Bigotes resolutely. 

“But I say,” contended Stoney, “that their duty is to 
obey orders—and Harry waved us back, before he died.” 

His voice faltered as he spoke and Ross noted the hard 
lines which gathered about his throat. 

“Fle was a brave man,” said Ross at last, “but the Mexi- 
cans got him. What’s this about some girl that you res- 
cued?” 

He shot the question out abruptly and, as Stoney 
dropped his eyes, he saw a deep flush mount to his brow. 

“Td rather not talk about it,” he said, after a pause; 
and Bigotes raised his eyebrows. He was a man not accus- 
tomed to take No for an answer but he rubbed his nose 
thoughtfully before he spoke. There was a wild light, the 
light of fever, in this sergeant’s eyes; but he needed to 
know the facts. 

“Well, you rescued her, didn’t you?” he inquired with 
a smile, and Stoney nodded his head. 

“What were the circumstances?” he went on, patiently. 

“She was taken from the stage by Antonio Contreras 
and carried across the Line. Captain Love and I followed, 
but we ran into an ambush. That’s all, only I brought her 
back.” 

“And Harry was killed?” prompted Ross. 

“Yes, he was killed!” burst out Stoney, his wild eyes 
suddenly gleaming. “And [ve got just one thing more to 
live for, and that is to kill Contreras. The murdering dog 
burned a ranch down the river to draw the Rangers away. 
Then he held up the stage and killed the driver and took 
this girl for a lure. The whole thing was planned, from 
start to finish, to get the Rangers to cross into Mexico. We 
were across before we knew it, and they shot Harry down. 
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He was ambushed, without a chance, and there were at 
least three hundred Mexicans waiting to kill off the rest 
of the company; but because I ordered them back those 
damned, mutinous Rangers call me a coward. It was 
Harry’s own orders—and the orders of the Governor, be- 
cause already we were across the Line—but Red Yoakum 
says m not a Ranger. He says a Ranger never turns back.” 

“He does at the Texas line,” responded Captain Ross 
quietly. “Come over here—let me look a that hand.” He 
examined the mangled fingers and shattered thumb and 
glanced up at the sergeant curiously. 

“Why don’t you have this attended to?” he asked. 
“You're liable to lose your hand.” 

“What’s the difference,” sighed Stoney wearily. “All I 
want is to kill Contreras.” 

“That’s quite a contract, itself,” smiled Ross. “Don’t you 
reckon you'll need both hands?” 

“No, PI shoot him left-handed,” burst out Stoney in a 
passion. “I?ll follow him to the gates of hell. But it isn’t 
that, Captain—it’s those Rangers calling me a coward!” 

He glanced over towards the camp where the Rangers 
stood watching and Captain Ross drew out a small book. 

“PII give you thirty days’ leave,” he said. “And you go 
straight to the hospital at Fort Bliss. After that we can talk 
about Contreras.” 

Stoney gazed at him dully; then, taking the scribbled 
note, he mounted and rode away; but as he passed down 
the road Ross read hate in every eye where the Rangers 
stood lined up, watching. : 

“Don’t you believe what that feller tells you!” shouted 
Red Yoakum vindictively. “He’s yaller, the damned 
Yank—we done throwed him out of the company. I’m Ser- 
geant Yoakum,” and he made a bluff at a salute. 

“Pm Captain Ross,” announced Bigotes as he rode up 
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to where Yoakum had formed his straggling company; 
but after looking them over closely he dismissed them 
without a word and beckoned the sergeant aside. 

“Now what’s this,” he said, “about Stoney being a cow- 
ard? Seems to me he did pretty well.” 

“Yes—heh, heh—if you’d listen to him he whipped all 
them Mexicans lone-handed. Knocked Contreras off his 
hawse and come back with the gal jest in time to turn us 
boys back. But, Cap, he come away and left Harry Love 
laying there—he left his own Captain to pack off a gal, 
and then he carried her back to camp. I took command 
myse’f and we rode up the river-bed, to cross and ketch 
them Greasers from behind; and when Corporal Furey 
and Jim Lane that got wounded went back they saw 
Stoney making love to this gal!” 

He nodded his head indignantly and Furey, who had 
been listening, came out towards where they sat beneath 
a tree. HAMTRAMCK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

“Never mind, Corporal Furey,” spoke up Ross. “I’ll 
talk to you bye-and-bye. And by the way, Sergeant Yoa- 
kum, you haven’t got much discipline—tell those boys to 
get busy and clean camp.” 

Yoakum looked at him a moment, his little eyes keen 
and impudent; then, bawling out the order, he came back 
and sat down and Ross listened imperturbably to his tale. 
Company D, as he knew, had had the reputation for years 
of being in every big fight. They were the stormy petrels 
of the service, ordered hither and yon wherever an emer- 
gency might arise; but now this crack company of the 
Frontier Battalion had gone to pieces ina day. Harry Love 
had built it up until it was a part of his fighting self, and 
when he died no man could fill his place. The two ser- 
geants had quarrelled, but as Yoakum reported the battle 
Captain Ross sensed the hidden cause of their dissent. 
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“Who was this girl?” he asked, “that you boys were all 
fighting about? What was her name, and where did she 
come from?” 

“Don’t know!” said Red doggedly. “I had enough on 
my hands without stopping to lallygag with no gal. She 

was a pretty little trick, with long, yaller hair—the boys 
got to calling her Goldilocks.” 

“Well, what happened to her?” persisted Ross. “Where’s 
she pone?” 

“Don’t know,” grumbled Yoakum. “When we come 
back she was gone, and right there Milt Stoney went hog 
wild. He’d stayed here for two hours, holding hands and 
making love to her while we was up fighting them Mexi- 
cans, but along towards evening the nun came running in 
and Milt up and left her with the gal. Reckon his con- 
science had begun to work, because he rode straight to 
Tres Jacales, where Contreras had ambushed Harry. First 
thing we knowed there was more shooting down the river 
and when we came back damned if he hadn’t rode out 
alone and fetched Harry’s body back.” 

“Well,” pronounced Ross, “that don’t look like he was 
a coward. Why didn’t you get the body, yourself?” 

“The danged Mexicans would let us—they were lined 
up ten deep, waiting to shoot the first man that tried! But 
I figgered we'd ride around ’em and ketch ’em from be- 
hind. I didn’t want to lose all my men.” : 

“TI see,” nodded the captain and Yoakum squirmed un- 
comfortably, then blurted out the truth. 

“Dageone it, Cap,” he said, “I know Milt ain’t no cow- 
ard; but it shore made me mad, seeing him come back 
with that gal and pore Harry pinned down under his 
hawse. And then, instead of leaving her and riding out to 
tame them Mexicans, what does the crazy fool do but 
take her on his hawse and pack her back to camp!” 
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“You think he’s in love with her?” asked Ross. 
“Tn love!” echoed Red. “He don’t know which end 


he’s standing on. He don’t know whether he’s afoot off, 


. hawseback. All he knows is this gal dropped plumb out of 
sight while he was back at the Line. First thing he does — 
is to call Furey a liar when he says he didn’t see her go, 
then he jumps on Jim Lane and calls us all a bunch of 
dogs when we kinder horn in on the game. Soon as the 
funeral was over and pore Harry was buried he pulled out 
at midnight and rode clean to El Paso, expecting to find 
her there. He thinks she’s been kidnapped or carried off 
by the Mexicans, but we know danged well that nun took 
her away and shut her up in some convent.” 

“Was she an American?” inquired Ross, after a pause. 

“Shore was,” assented Red. “You don’t see no Mexi- 
can gals with hair as purty as hers. And a real thorough- 
bred, Cap, to boot. I bet you her folks are way up people 
somewhere—she was travelling through on the stage.” 

“Ought to be easy to identify her through the books of 
the stage company. Or the Mother Superior in El Paso.” 

“Uh-huh, but it ain’t,” grunted Red. “The stage company 
has got no record of her and the Mother Superior thinks 
Stoney is crazy. But the gal’s all right, Cap—Furey seen 
her go away, and nobody would hurt a nun. She’s gone 
home, mebby, or hid out in some convent—wouldn’t mind 
gittin’ an eye on her, myse’f.” 

“No, I reckon not,” observed Bigotes grimly, “but 
you’ve got other duties, understand? A man that’s in love 
has got no business in the service, and it’s up to us to get 
this Contreras!” 

“You mean—” began Yoakum, and then his face fell. 
“You don’t mean, Cap,” he said, “that yow’re going to fire 
Milt? That boy’s ‘the best Ranger i in the Company!” 


“That’s all right,” answered Ross. “He can’t work un+_ 
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der me as long as he’s in love with that girl. Pve seen 
more trouble come from one woman in camp than a Mexi- 
can insurrection. Go back to your duties, Sergeant—I want 
to think this over. I’ll inspect your camp in an hour.” 

“Yes, but Cap,” began Yoakum; but Ross waved him 
inexorably away. 

“That’s a plenty,” he said. “You can forget about this 
girl—and Sergeant Stoney. He’s got thirty days? leave, and 
if he comes back with two hands I’ll transfer him to East- 
ern Texas.” 

“Hell’s bells,” complained Red, and turned reluctantly 
away. “That’s what comes,” he muttered, “from shooting 


off my mouth. Pore old Milt—and all for that gal!” 
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The Man-Trap 
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AS EVENING CAME ON, LENGTHENING THE SHADOWS OF THE 
tall trees and bringing a breeze from the west, peace 
settled at last over the camp of the Rangers—a peace as 
grimly soothing as the touch of a surgeon’s hand when he 
dresses some long-neglected wound. Stoney was gone, 
with his bullet-torn hand and his dreams of the golden girl 
who had come to sow discord in their midst; and as the 
wrangling and bickering ceased the mess cooks resumed 
their duties while the horse-guard took out the herd. Cap- 
tain Ross had taken command. 

Spreading his blanket beneath a tree he sat stroking his 
nose thoughtfully as he scrutinized their rugged faces. 
They were men in some way marked for their business in 
life, men with bold, resolute eyes, whatever their cast of 
 countenance—men predestined to be officers of the law. 
But now they looked baulked and fretful, like horses that 
have been bested in a race. He watched them, as it seemed 
idly, asking no questions, giving no orders, until at sun- 
down he made a brief talk. 

“Boys,” he said, “the Governor has sent me out here to 
take command of this company. You have had a rough 
time here, from the start, and been turned back by a pas- 
sel of Mexicans.” 

He glanced around as he ceased speaking and the Rang- 


ers muttered to themselves. 
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“That was the first and only time,” continued Ross, 
“that Company D ever retreated. It is a tradition of the 
service that a Texas Ranger never retreats—you must fight 
until you die. No braver man ever lived than your captain, 
Harry Love—I knew him and knew him well—but he 
made a mistake when he ordered you back. You should 
have charged in and killed those Mexicans.” 

“Didn’t I charge?” demanded Yoakum. “I went clean 
to that monument, but Stoney waved us back.” 

“It was Harry’s own orders,” spoke up a Ranger hotly; 
but Captain Ross held up his hand. 

“That’s all right, boys,” he said. “You were led into 
an ambush and your captain ordered you back. I don’t 
blame any man for obeying orders. It can’t be helped now, 
so we might as well forget about it; but meanwhile these 
Mexicans have been spoiled. They have seen a company 
of Rangers outwitted at every turn by Antonio Contreras 
and his men; and then, on top of that, they’ve seen you 
lose your captain and have to wait till dark to get his body. 
One more set-back like that and the Rangers are whipped 
for good—we’ll have to move out of the country.” 

“Might move across the Line—into Mexico,” suggested 
Red; but Captain Ross shook his head. 

“Nothing reckless, boys,” he said. “We may play that 
string later, after we’ve put the fear of God into their 
hearts. But first we’ve got to tame these San Lazaro Mexi- 
cans or they’ll stab us in the back from behind. Every 
move that we make will be reported to Contreras by the 
paisanos on this side of the Line, so this evening we’ll be- 
gin by patrolling the road and rounding up Mexican spies. 
Halt them once, in the name of Texas, and kill them if 
they run. They’ve got to learn to stand—that’s all.” 

“That’s the stuff!” laughed Yoakum, leaping up exult- 
antly; but Captain Ross was not done. 
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“One thing more,” he said. “Sit down. Pve been sent 
here as you know by the Governor of Texas to teach a due 
respect for the law, and Pll begin right here in Company 
D by picking the men who obey. The rest will be dis- 
charged or transferred to other stations where they won’t 
be in my way. I want no man in my company who gets 
drunk and abuses Mexicans, as long as they’re quiet and 
law-abiding. You are here to protect good citizens, who- 
ever they are, but the time has gone by for being buen 
amigos, so take nothing from any paisano. If their dogs 
run out, kill ’em dead and ride on—that’s better than 
spoiling a good horse. 

“Now this evening I expect a lot of Mexicans will ride 
by here and try to spy on our camp. The guards will ar- 
rest them and bring them to me—I just want to see who 
they are. Sergeant Yoakum, you take four men and drag a 
circle around this camp, and in the morning we’ll look for 
tracks. That’s all—you can begin right away.” 

He scanned their faces intently as they rose up to go, 
noting which drew off together and what expressions they 
wore; for the Rangers too were spoiled. Their courage, 
like fine steel, had been dulled by defeat; and all the baser 
passions which discipline keeps down had eaten like an acid 
into their souls. Since the death of Captain Love they had 
been without a chief to direct them and keep them at work, 
and mutiny and disobedience had stalked through their 
camp until only Red Yoakum could command. 

He ruled as others ruled in that wild, turbulent land 
where every man was a law unto himself; by some quality 
of natural leadership—a resolute daring, a natural wit, an 
instinct to take command. Yet Red was spoiled too and as 
he went about his work he grumbled to himself. 

“Dogs—hell!” he muttered. “I’m going to kill me a 
Mexican.” 
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As night came on the horses were brought up and close- 
hobbled within sight of the fire; a pair of Rangers went 
down the road and another pair went up, to cut off any 
man who escaped; and then, his trap set, Bigotes sat by 
his fire like a spider in the center of his net. A horse 
splashed through the ford and came trotting up the road, 
there was a challenge and a frightened plunge, and soon 
the guard brought in a burly Mexican who was questioned 
and chained to a tree. Ross examined the prisoners as they 
were brought in, one by one, and between times he lay 
brooding in his blankets and listening to the sounds of the 
night. 

It was no new thing to him to sit in judgment on sullen 
Mexicans, and whatever their errands he ordered them all 
detained so that no one could spread the alarm. After this 
first night the Mexicans would be chary of approaching his 
camp after dark, but now they came like moths to a flame 
and the Rangers snared every one. From his seat by the 
fire Ross could hear each challenge and the jump of the 
startled horse; then the protest of the rider, the peremp- 
tory orders of the Ranger and the thud of approaching 
feet. It was working out well, this sudden outburst of ac- 
tivity which kept every man engaged; and as he listened 
he smiled wisely, for it was not alone to catch spies that 
he had spread his dragnet that night. The Rangers had 
become slothful and negligent of their duty and this 
would liven them up. 

Midnight came and the guards were changed, while 
Ross stretched out on his blanket; but as his ear touched 
the ground he heard the distant thud of hoofs, and then a 
sharp challenge by the river. But instead of the startled 
answer there was a curse and the crash of brush, and the 
next moment the horse went rushing towards town to the 
accompaniment of baffled shots. The river guards had Py * 
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their man. But up the road towards San Lazaro were two 
more guards, posted for just such emergencies as this, and 
as the horse dashed towards them a second challenge rang 
out and for the second time the brush smashed and 
cracked. There was a struggle, a swift pursuit, the thud of 
blows and a heavy fall—and the Rangers came back with 
their man. 

Red Yoakum was in the lead, his thick lips peeled back 
as he clutched the panting Mexican from behind; and in 
the rear came the other Ranger, leading a horse and carry- 
ing the prisoner’s guns. He was a man over six feet tall, 
thin but active as a cat, and though his head had been laid 
open by a blow from a six-shooter he fought back at every 
step. But when he found himself held fast in the presence 
of Captain Ross he gave over the hopeless struggle. 

“J surrender,” he said in good English and Ross jerked 
his head at Red. 

“Turn him loose,’ he ordered; and after a moment of 
mutinous silence Yoakum loosened his grip and stepped 
back. 

“Took at the knife we got off of him,” he said; but 
Ross was gazing at the man. He had a face so coldly mur- 
derous, so drawn with rage and hate, that it gave him the 
look of a madman; but in his flashing black eyes there was 
a mordaunt intelligence which argued him far from in- 
sane. He glanced about at the watchful Rangers seeking 
any chance, however desperate, to make another break for 
liberty. 

“Keep your eye on that man,” said Ross to the Ranger, 
and turned to look at the knife. 

It was a heavy-backed cuchillo of Mexican make, beaten 
out of a ten-inch file, and on the blade was half-dried 
blood and the hair of a murdered man. 
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“Search the prisoner,” directed Ross, “and search him 
close.” And Yoakum did his duty—from behind, 

Besides his malevolent cast of countenance and the 
gleam of hate in his eyes the prisoner had been marked 
across the face with the Mexican brand for a traitor. It 
was a long, red knife-cut, from forehead to chin, and it 
gave the final touch of lurking treachery. 

“Hlere’s the ears of a man,” announced Red, unfolding 
the sash that bound the prisoner’s hips; and Bigotes nodded 
grimly. 

“Put the leg-irons on him,” he said. “Probably one of 
Contreras’ gang.” ; 

“What? That son of a dog?” cried the Mexican, rous- 
ing up. “You think I am peoned to Contreras? Those ears 
that you see belonged to his cousin—I killed him, not two 
hours ago.” 

“Wait a minute!” spoke up Ross as Red came running 
with the shackles. “I want to talk with this man.” 

“These won’t keep him from talking,” retorted Red 
brashly and Captain Ross looked at him straight. 

“Sergeant Yoakum,” he said, “I’m in command of this 
company. You go back and guard that road.” 

“Yes, sir!” responded Yoakum with an attempt at a 
salute and started back to his post. 

“Sit down,” said Ross to the Mexican. “So you killed a 
cousin of Contreras?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the prisoner, seating himself by the 
fire and heaving a weary sigh. “Are you the new captain 
of the Rangers?” 

“Yes,” answered the captain, “my name is John Ross. 
Haven’t I seen you somewhere before?” 

“No, sit,” responded the Mexican, “I am a law-abiding 


gentleman and not one to engage the attention of Rangers, 
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And, though at the moment I am disguised as a peon, 
my name is Fidel Cabeza de Baca.” 

He raised his head proudly as he announced the Span- 
ish name but for once the Ranger captain was at fault. 

“Cabeza de Baca,” he murmured and the Spaniard leapt 
angrily to his feet. 

“What!” he cried. “You are a captain of the Rangers 
and never have heard of my loss? A curse on these Rang- 
ers—if they had done their duty my life would not be 
what it is! Have you not heard how my wife and daughter 
were dishonored and killed by these bandits from Pefion? 
Have you not heard how my house was burned to the 
ground afd their bodies left by the fire? What a fool I 
was, to leave Mexico and cross the river to become an 
American citizen! But I thought that your laws would 
protect me from those cut-throats, who have left me noth- 
ing to live for but revenge!” 

He beat his hands against his breast and as the tears 
rushed to his eyes his body was shaken with sobs. 

“My poor wife—my poor little one!” he murmured in 
broken Spanish and as he wept Captain Ross looked away. 

“My friend,” he said at last, “I remember your case 
now. You had a ranch on this side of the Line. The Gov- 
ernor of Texas, even before your great loss, sent this com- 
pany of Rangers to protect American citizens and to pun- 
ish Contreras and his gang. But their captain was killed 
in the battle at Tres Jacales——” 

“He was led into a trap,” sneered Baca bitterly, “the 
Rangers do not know how to fight. But I—one man alone 
—have taken an oath to kill every bandit in Péfion. I have 
sworn to kill Antonio and Severo and Ismael, the three 
brothers who are leaders of those robbers; and then I have 
sworn to kill all their Dorados who came to my ranch that 
night. Their names are written here, burned into my brain 
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by the agony I endure day and night; and already, thanks 
to the saints, I have killed three of the miscreants who 
have made my life a hell. There are eleven more and I 
live only for this—to send their souls to the devil.” 

He broke down and wept again and as Ross regarded 
him thoughtfully he straightened up at a sudden thought. 

“My friend,” he began, “our errands are the same. I 
have been sent by the Governor of Texas to punish the 
Mexicans who ambushed Captain Love. It is a rule with 
the Rangers, when one of their number is killed, to follow 
the murderers no matter where they go and kill them, 
every man.” 

“But the Rangers cannot fight—Antonio is too smart for 
them. He traps them as the Indians net geese.” 

“Perhaps so,” conceded Ross, “but you must have heard, 
Don Fidel, how the Texans fought at the Alamo. They 
are a people naturally brave and so they rush into traps, 
but you know how the Rangers can shoot. Every man in 
my company can ride past a tree and hit it six times at a 
gallop.” 

“Contreras has whipped them—twice!” 

“Even so,” smiled Ross, “he has not whipped me. And — 
you must see that our errands are the same. You are my 
prisoner now and I cannot let you go, after finding those 
ears in your sash; but if we should decide, Don Fidel, to 
shake hands and join forces until the last Contreras is — 
dead. | 

He smiled again, leaving the rest unsaid, and Baca fixed 
him with his piercing black eyes. 

“Will you give me their ears?” he demanded. 

“No,” answered ine ee sternly, “the Rangers do | 
not cut off men’s ears.’ : 

“Then I will kill them, myself,” declared Baca. 
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“Perhaps so,” shrugged Ross, “but not right away. I 
will keep you chained to that tree.” 

“But, sir,” reasoned the Spaniard, “what difference does 
it make to you if I cut off the dead men’s ears? I have 
sworn an oath to lay them, every one, on the grave of my 
wife and child.” 

“It makes no difference—to me,” explained Ross, “But 
if their ears are found missing the Mexicans will spread 
the story that the Rangers have mutilated the dead.” 

“Even so—what then?” demanded Baca. 

“Then some Mexican official will write to President 
Diaz and make a formal complaint. Diaz will write to 
Washington, and the President of the United States will 
complain to the Governor of Texas. He in turn will write 
to the Adjutant General” 

“T see, I see,” nodded Baca. “You have reason—but let 
me think.” 

He bowed his head in thought and Ross smiled in his 
beard, for he saw the bird in his hand. Here was a man 
who knew the country as no Texan could, and every trick 
and device of the Mexicans; and once his services were 
enlisted, even at the price of men’s ears, Contreras and his 
gang would be checkmated. Cabeza de Baca, disguised as 
a peon, could spy on every move; but who could say what 
treacherous thoughts were racing through that half-crazed 
brain? If the Rangers released him would he ever come 
back, to lead them to the Pefion fox’s den? 

“T know the men,” stated Baca at last, “who killed this 
Captain Love. They were the same men, only more, who 
raided my ranch and killed my wife and little one. If I 
will take you to their houses will you do me a favor and 
let me have one ear?” 

“No! No!” denied the captain, “we are not barbarians 
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and we do not mutilate the dead. But after we are 
gone——” 

“Ah! Si—si!” nodded Baca, “I understand. It will be 
better if I do not appear. There is reason in all things, 
and one thing is certain—I cannot kill them while chained 
to a tree.” 

“That is certain,” agreed Ross, “and I should regret 
very much to have to chain you with a bunch of pelado 
Mexicans.” ih 

“I would kill them with my bare hands!” cried the 
Spaniard viciously. “I hate the very sight of a Mexican. 
If I could, by a curse, call down death on a whole people 
I would kill them to a man. They are cowards, murderers, 
burners of ranches and ravishers of women——” 

“So I will let you go,” broke in Captain Ross, “if you 
will promise to come back in three days.” 

“In one day!” promised Baca. “I cannot wait three days 
—my blood is like fire in my veins! I have the strength of 
twenty men, I can travel day and night——” 

“I want the name of every man who ambushed Captain 
Love,” went on Ross imperturbably, “and a description, 
so we will make no mistake. Then I want you to guide us 
to their homes,” 

“And will you cross into Mexico?” demanded Baca. 

“Perhaps,” smiled Ross, “but that can wait. We'll try 
our hand first on Ladron Island—do any of our men live 
there?” 

“Three men that I know of, and others come and go. 
But Mother of God, how can I wait?” 

“You come back here at sundown, tomorrow night,? — 
directed Ross; and gave him back his weapons and horse. 
Then, while his Rangers grumbled, he led him past the 
guards and set him on the trail to Pefion, 
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CHAPTER VI 


Abe Lincoln's Jack-knife 


<—O->- 
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THE RANGER CAMP WAS ASTIR AT DAWN AND, WHILE HIS 
men cooked breakfast and tended to their horses, Captain 
Ross strolled leisurely about. First he looked at the eight 
Mexicans, shackled together hand and foot and chained 
among the willows; then he inspected the Rangers’ saddle- 
blankets to see if they were clean; and finally, still leisurely, 
he walked out to the smooth circle which Red Yoakum 
had dragged around the camp. It was netted with the 
tracks of rabbits and pocket-mice, grooved here and there 
by a snake; but as he followed along, the captain found a 
track which had been made by neither rabbit nor snake. 
It was a human footprint, crossing and recrossing the tell- 
tale circle—where a spy had crept in, and out. 

“Corporal Furey!” called the captain and as the Ranger 
came running he jerked a thumb towards the tracks. 
“How do you account for that?” he asked. 

The corporal, a lanky, tight-lipped Texan with black 
mustache and beady eyes, glanced back and forth at the 
tracks. 

“Some Mex,” he grumbled. “Sneaked in on us.” 

“Yes—and sneaked out,” Captain Ross reminded him. 
“I thought I gave you this line to guard.” 

Corporal Furey did not respond, more than to scowl 
his vexation as he leaned over and gazed at the tracks. 


They were the bare footprints of a rather small man who 
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had never known the pinch of shoes; and this man, who- 
ever he was, had convicted Furey the first night of a cer- 
tain degree of negligence. He had been given the men to 
guard this line securely but sometime during the night the 
spy had slipped in, and sometime later he had slipped out 
again. Nor had he crept in on his belly like a snake—he 
had walked back and forth through the line. 

“Beats me,” said the corporal, shaking his head. “Some 
of the boys must’ve went to sleep.” 

“This won’t do,” declared Captain Ross. “He might 
have knifed every man in the company. Now, Corporal, 
I want that man and I want you to get him—that is, if 
you expect to hold your job.” 

“Tl git him,” gritted Furey, squinting his beady eyes 
as he backtracked the spy towards camp; and as Ross fol- 
lowed after him they traced the mark of a crawling body 
until it led to the sullen prisoners. 

“Who was that man?” demanded Furey of the Mexi- 
cans, but no one made reply. Some shrugged their shoul- 
ders, some tugged at their chains, but their eyes had sud- 
denly become glazed. 

“No use,” decided Ross, “they won’t talk. You’d better 
take that trail and run it the other way before somebody 
wipes out the tracks.” 

“All right,” assented Furey and without waiting for 
breakfast he set off on his arduous task. 

Captain Ross returned to the fire and as he glanced: 
about he saw that Yoakum was grinning slyly. With his 
men Red had guarded the road successfully, though the 
captain had released Cabeza de Baca; but these men from 
Eastern Texas who had claimed to be such Rangers had 
allowed Contreras’ spy to escape. He had crept up to the 
prisoners and slipped away into the night; and from 
marks on their shackles it had evidently been his purpose 
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to pick the locks of their handcuffs. Yoakum wrinkled his fat 

cheeks until his eyes were almost hid and opened his mouth 
in a silent laugh. Then, loafing out towards his horse, he 
cut a quick circle and stood at gaze above the tracks. 

“Pm shore glad,” he said as he came back grinning, 
“that we got some good trailers along. This here is my 
old stomping-ground—I claim to know it by quarter-sec- 
tions—but I ain’t what you'd call a trailer. Only time I 
really shone was when my hawse broke loose, and I fol- 
lered him by the track of his rope. But now Corporal 
Furey is going to show us West Texas yaps how a real 
Ranger follers a trail.” 

He glanced about slyly and the rest of the company 
grinned, for Red had a name as a trailer. He had become 
a river guard for the Customs Service by his celerity in 
tracing smuggled stock; and once, so it was claimed, had 
taken a trail three weeks old, recovered the cattle and ar- 
rested the thieves. It was for this and other feats that he 

‘ had been summoned by Harry Love to join his famous 
company of Rangers; but Captain Ross, though he sensed 
a joke, did not catch the true drift of it and let the hidden 
gibe pass. But at the end of a long hour Corporal Furey 
came back without the man he had been trailing. 

“Them Mexicans are kind of ringy,” he explained to 
Captain Ross as he poured out a cup of coffee. “Drove a 

_ big herd of goats over the tracks.” 

“Couldn’t you find any sign on the other side?” in- 
quired Ross, but the corporal shook his head. 

“Dam’ Mexicans are on the prod,” he grumbled. 

“Who is there here?” spoke up the captain, “that can 
pick up that trail and bring me back the spy? I just want 
to try you out.” 


~» “TI can!” announced Yoakum, as the other boys held 
*. ~ 
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back rather than antagonize the baffled corporal. “And 
Pll git him—prod or no prod.” 

“All right,” smiled the captain. “And just to round out 
my education, I’ll follow along and see how you do it.” 


“Better all come,” jested Red, “Ill show you some-_ 


thing good.” And he strode out and caught up his horse. 

“Any of you boys that want to can come along,” said 
Captain Ross. “There’s nothing much to do, this morning.” 

He was smiling to himself, for it was tests like this 
which brought out the temper of his men. Some were sul- 
len in misfortune, some boastful even in defeat; and of 
the two he rather liked the cocksure type. But if Yoakum, 
after making his boast, failed to bring back the spy he 
would share in Joe Furey’s disgrace. 

They saddled on the run, not to miss any of the show 
which Red had promised to put on; and as they rode out 
of camp, rollicking and scuffing as they went, Ross saw 
that their spirits had revived. They were no longer the 
disheartened and sullen group of men who had received 
him the evening before; one night of active service, now 
that Stoney was gone, had made them quite themselves. 

“There’s my gal’s track,” bawled out Red as he scruti- 
nized the dust. “Hell, ’d know them tootsies anywhere— 
must’ve come down to see me last night. And here’s the 
corporal’s trail, follering the little Mexican’s track—al- 
though, seems like, it’s more like an Injun. Don’t track 
quite right for a man that’s been wearing guarachas—steps 
off like he used to wear moccasins. Well, you boys tag 
along and [ll show you some tracking—I can trail a mus- 
quiter through hell.” 


He straightened up in his saddle and grinned back con- ~ 


Se 


fidently at the column of Rangers behind, but as they ap- — 
proached San Lazaro and encountered the tracks of the — 


goat-herd he reined in and stepped to the ground. Then, 
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leading his horse and pointing here and there as he discov- 
ered some half-hidden sign, he paced slowly forward while 
in the plaza before him the Mexicans stood agape. 

“Que tonto!” they exclaimed as they watched his an- 
tics, “what a fool—does he claim to see tracks?” 

“Seguro!” answered Yoakum as he approached the cor- 
ner and turned towards the Cantina de Chihuahua. “Sure 
I see tracks, and they lead me to this door.” 

He paused before the entrance of the saloon, where 
Chico Cardenas stood glowering. 

“What do you want?” he demanded, but Yoakum 
pushed him roughly aside. 

“Get out of my way,” he ordered, and strode into the 
patio behind. “Oyez!” he shouted, clapping his hands to 
summon the servants;,but when they had lined up, in 
fear of their lives, he frowned and shook his head. 

“Where is that Indio that works here?” he asked. 

“No hay Indio—there is no Indian!” answered the maj- 
ordomo abjectly. 

“Si, hombre!” insisted Red, “he is a little man—so tall. 
But never mind—here is his track.” 

He pointed to a footprint in the dust of the courtyard 
and, following it step by step while the Mexican gazed in 
wonder, he paused before a corner filled with corn. Then, 
lifting some sacks, he exposed the form of a man, lying 
flat as a lizard on the ground. 

“There’s yore man, Cap,” he announced, turning to 
Ross; and Chico Cardenas came rushing across the court. 

“What are the charges against this man?” he cried. “Is 
it a crime to be a poor Indian?” 

““No indeed,” answered the captain, smiling. 

“Then why are you here?” bellowed C4rdenas. “One 
day you ride past and kill my pet dog, that was worth sev- 
eral hundred dollars, and the next-——” 
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“Search the prisoner,” directed Captain Ross and 
Yoakum snatched him up from the ground. For a mo- 
ment C4rdenas was silent as with skillful hands Red went 
through the Indian’s clothes. 

“Bunch of keys,” he said, handing them over to the 
captain; and Bigotes raised his eyebrows. 

“Are these yours?” he asked Cardenas. 

“Certainly they are mine!” cried the innkeeper. “This 
man is my servant, in charge of my corn——” 

“Show me a door that this will lock!” 

The captain was still smiling, but in a different way, 
and Chico Cardenas hesitated. 

“Well, not that one perhaps, but——” 

“Arrest that man!” ordered Ross and Red Yoakum 
stepped in promptly. But Chico Cardenas had been too 
long an agitator to submit quietly to arrest, and especially 
at the hands of the Rangers. His hand leapt to his belt 
and with a loud shout to his followers he drew a long 
knife and struck. But even then a heavy pistol was de- 
scending on his head, wielded by a Ranger just behind, 
and as he went down Sergeant Yoakum with a practiced 
kick knocked the cuchillo out of his hand. Then men from 
all directions piled in on the innkeeper and shackled him, 
hand and foot. The next minute they marched out, their 
two prisoners in the rear, and faced the excited towns- 
people. But these Mexicans, who in times past had 
mobbed soldiers and posses alike and dragged murdered 
Americans through the streets, suddenly thought again as 
they saw the line of Rangers—and Bigotes, still smiling, 
out in front. Something warned them to restrain their rage 
and they drew back and let the Rangers pass. 

Shaking his handcuffs and blubbering as the blood ran 
down his face Chico Cardenas was now begging for mercy, — 
and the clanking of leg-irons gave a sinister note to the — 
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laughter of his guards. The Rangers, coming so casually, 
had taken the town by surprise. Seeing the clown, Red 
Yoakum, following a footprint through the goat-tracks 
had seemed to them a jest; but now the reckless Rangers 
were jostling them to and fro; and daring them to start a 
fight. And over it all loomed the tall figure of Bigotes with 
his smile and his big, black beard. Something warned 
them and they cringed away. 

The Rangers mounted their horses, which had been 
held by a guard, and rode off with their prisoners before 
them, and even yet the Mexican rabble was still. No boys 
hooted now or cried out after the bearded man whose 
whiskers had given such sport, the women pulled their 
men into the house; but Sergeant Yoakum for one was 
not satisfied with this quiet, with this orderly submission 
to the law. 

“By grab!” he hollered, “I forgot my jack-knife—the 
one that belonged to Abe Lincoln!” And wheeling his 
horse he galloped back down the street, which had sud- 
denly become empty and deserted. But at the clatter of 
horses’ feet, so irresistible to a dog, the curs that had been 
in hiding came dashing fiercely out and Red’s pistol levied 
its toll. Dog after dog went sprawling as he passed, 
whooping and shooting and brandishing his gun; and 
after a pause to reload he came back through town again, 
laughing hectoringly and shouting loud taunts. 

“Got my knife, Cap!” he called, holding it up for in- 
spection. “Didn’t you never hear of Abe Lincoln’s jack- 
knife? An ugly man give it to him and told him to keep 
it till he found someone uglier yet.” 

“How’d you happen to get it?” inquired Ross, smiling 
dourly. 


“Well, a feller come through here—orneriest man you 
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ever see—and he insisted on making me a present of it. 
Can’t imagine what come over him, giving this jack-knife 
to me—do I look that ugly to you?” 

“No, Red,” responded the captain, “you look better to 
me, all the time. But don’t lose that knife any more.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Bigotes Strikes 


-<— O—>-- 


THE TIMES HAD CHANGED SINCE CHICO CARDENAS HAD 
hissed his dog out at Bigotes. Now the mastiff was dead 
and Chico, bruised and bleeding, was a prisoner in the 
camp of the Rangers. The foot of his Indian was found to 
fit to a nicety into the tracks of the mysterious spy; and his 
bunch of keys, supposedly designed to open corn-cribs, had 
in fact been used on the leg-irons. As for the Indian, he 
was a descendant of that band of renegade Pueblos which 
fled south with the Spaniards in 1680 and, fearing to re- 
turn after the Pueblo uprising was quelled, had degener- 
ated into vagabonds and thieves. He felt the grip now of 
a pair of polished handcuffs which no Mexican key would 
open and learned with his master the folly of the saying 
that all Rangers are cowards and fools. 

Since the coming of Bigotes the Rangers had undergone 
a change which had made them both crafty and aggres- 
sive, and the groans and reproaches of the eight Mexican 
prisoners added nothing to Cardenas’ happiness. They lay 
starving among the willows, while the unfeeling Rangers 
ignored both their threats and their pleadings, but as eve- 
ning came on and they appealed to Bigotes he finally al- 
owed them to depart. But first he warned them never to 
pass his camp again, and to tell all Mexicans the same. 
And if any were caught bearing news to Contreras they 


could look for no mercy from him. 
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Night found the Rangers once more at their posts, on 
the lookout for Mexican spies; but only Captain Ross 
knew that Cabeza de Baca was expected to return from 
his scout. If he came as he had promised, bringing news 
of the bandits’ plans and of the hiding-place of any of the 
murderers, it was the captain’s intention to start out at 
midnight and strike while the iron was hot. By luck and 
swift blows he had broken down Contreras’ spy system 
and left San Lazaro cowed; Chico Cardenas was in chains, 
his followers were demoralized—and no one was using 
the road. The news of his harsh treatment of the prisoners 
of the night before had had the desired effect; only one 
humble peon had fallen into their net and he was a half- 
wit, or worse. The time was auspicious for a whirlwind 
ride across the Island—the thieves’ paradise between the 
river and the Line—but Don Fidel had not returned. He 
had promised to come back within two hours after sun- 
down and now it was nearly midnight. 

As the time dragged by, Captain Ross rose up impa- 
tiently and strode back and forth before the fire. Had he 
been wrong, after all, in giving this madman his confi- 
dence—in letting him into his plans? To him and no one 
else he had revealed his intention of killing the brutal 
murderers of Harry Love; but what if Cabeza de Baca 
after all was a spy, sent out by Contreras himself? Yet 
how was that possible, after all he had suffered at the 
hands of the bandits of Pefion? No, the Spaniard was hon- 
est but in his mad desire for revenge he thought of noth- 
ing but using his own knife. To kill and kill again, and 
bring back the ears to the grave of his wife and daughter. 

Ross shook his head as he contemplated that foul deed 
and as he passed, the lone prisoner addressed him. 

“Sefior Capitan,” he begged, “give me a light for my 
cigarito, And please tell me what hour it is.” 
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“Twelve o'clock,” answered Ross, absently handing him 
a brand to light his corn-husk cigarette; and as the Mexi- 
can inhaled, drawing a flash from his husk, Ross saw that 
he gazed at him strangely. 

“Do you not know me?” he asked at last but Bigotes 
shook his head impatiently. 

“T am Don Fidel,” said the Mexican. 

“You!” exclaimed the captain, and then he laughed. 
The man was indeed a half-wit. 

“I am Fidel Cabeza de Baca,” repeated the prisoner 
and Ross stared at him in the semi-darkness. He was a 
man of medium height, whereas the Spaniard was tall and 
thin; and the long knife-slash across his face, the flash of 
hate in his eyes, were things not easy to forget. This Mexi- 
can was a peon of the lowest type, deeply pock-marked 
and with a dull, dead eye; but as the captain gazed the 
Mexican flashed his cigarette again and the expression of 
his eyes had changed. 

“I am your friend,” said the prisoner, speaking low, 
“but I had to come in disguise, or Chico Cardenas would 
know me.” 

“What the devil!” exclaimed Ross, starting back; for 
now the prisoner’s voice had changed. He unlocked the 
shackles and led him over to the fire, his hand not far 
from his gun. 

“Now who are you?” he demanded roughly; and for 
the first time Cabeza de Baca laughed. 

“Tt is all a disguise,” he said. 

“Yes, but Cabeza de Baca was six foot tall,” protested 
Ross. “But—well you do look like him, in the eyes.” 

“JT am an adept,” confided Baca, “in every form of dis- 
guise. It is a trick well known in these parts, where half 
the men are smugglers, or worse. Antonio Contreras takes 
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a pride in his beggar guise, but I am the master of them 
all. Shall I become then, six feet tall?” 

“By grab, yes—if you can!” challenged Ross and Baca 
began to twist and writhe. First his shoulders, now broad 
and square, narrowed inch by inch; his neck took on an 


added length; and finally, leaning over, he went through 


a violent wrenching movement which elongated his body 
itself. Then he straightened up and stood smiling, even 
taller than on the night before. His shoulders were almost 
gone and his form was so attenuated that he looked like a 
living skeleton. 

“Tt is all a trick,” he said. 

“Well, for the love of God,” exclaimed Ross, whose 
nerves were more shaken than he would admit, “come 
back to your proper shape! We’ve got no time to cut 
didoes.” 

“One moment,” responded Baca and once more the 
strange contortions brought his body down, inch by inch. 
It was horrible, revolting, giving to his pock-marked face 
the macabre malevolence of a dwarf, and Ross’ hand 
dropped again to his gun. But that his visitor was Baca he 
no longer could doubt and his mind went back to his 
work. 

‘What about those Mexicans you went to look for?” he 
asked. “Did you locate them—can you lead me to their 
homes?” 

“They are in three little villages, on the Island,” 
nodded the Spaniard, “and I am ready to go there now.” 

“And have you the names and descriptions of the rest?” 

“They are on this piece of paper,” responded Baca. “I 
have asked many people and they all say the same—there 
were eighteen men in all.” 

He handed over the list, written in the ornate hand af- 
fected by the better-class Spanish; and after studying it 
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carefully Ross thrust it into his pocket and began to wake 
up his men. 

Whether Cabeza de Baca was crazy or not he had dem- 
onstrated his ability as a spy; and the captain had learned, 
where chances must be taken, to follow wherever fortune 
led. Here was a man of such genius for disguise that he 
had deceived even the Rangers themselves; his mission 
and purpose were identical with their own and therefore 
his good faith was certain. He had brought a list of the 
eighteen Mexicans who had bragged of killing Love at 
Tres Jacales, and if with some it was merely an idle boast 
they were marked nevertheless for death. Ross had talked 
with Red Yoakum who, since the death of Captain Love, 
had been sleuthing for the names of the murderers, and 
in most cases they were the same. And if Baca had added 
the names of a few whose ears he sought, their death would 
be no loss. 

The time had come to strike the first blow to punish 
Contreras and his gang and, with sixteen men behind him 
and Baca in the lead, Bigotes rode down to the river. 
They crossed on to the Island, where no honest men lived 
and the best were thieves and smugglers and, down the 
same fateful road that Captain Love had followed, the 
Rangers rode through the night. Even Yoakum did not 
suspect the identity of the prisoner who had agreed to 
guide them on their scout and, riding close behind him, 
he kept his hand on his gun and his eyes on the lookout 
for treachery. But Don Fidel, though he rode cautiously, 
never flinched or looked back; and as dawn approached he 
reined in on the edge of a clearing and pointed to some 
houses ahead. 

_ “Tn the second house,” he said, “the big adobe on the 
left. That is the home of Juan Soto—the dog!” 
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He added a string of curses and Red Yoakum nudged 
Captain Ross. 

“That’s right,” he nodded and Bigotes gave the sign for 
his men to tighten their girths. Then when all were 
mounted he rode down the line and gave his directions for 
the charge. Two by two the Rangers were to halt by each 
house in the order in which they arrived, and the last pair 
under Corporal Furey was to ride clear through town and 
prevent news from spreading ahead of them. 

“Take no chances,” ordered Ross, “but don’t hurt the! 
women and children, Pll get Juan Soto, myself.” 

He set himself in the saddle and waved his hand for 
the charge, and at the sudden thunder of feet a legion of 
Mexican dogs roused up and rushed out at them, barking. 
But Bigotes did not hesitate or even draw his pistol, and 
as they set up their horses in a cloud of eddying dust the 
dogs broke and ran for the houses. Like a whirlwind the 
company of Rangers tore down the empty street, dropping 
out by twos at every house they passed and running one 
in front and one behind. And at the house of Juan Soto, 
the murderer of a Ranger, Captain Ross knocked loudly 
on the door. 

“Open!” he shouted in Spanish, “to the Texas Rang- 
ers!” 

There was a curse from inside and the scuffle of stealthy 
feet and then a voice asked: 

“Who’s there?” 

“The Captain of the Rangers!” answered Ross; and 
stepped to the left, behind the wall. Then with a crash the 
expected bullet splintered the door and passed by him, and 
he drew back his foot and kicked. The door leapt inward, 
revealing a Mexican with a gun; but before he could move 
Ross shot from the hip and Juan Soto went down in a 
heap. With his carbine ready to fire Bigotes broke through 
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the smoke and plunged into the darkened room and as no 
one moved he looked under the bed while the Ranger 
at the back door waited. 

“That’s all!” announced Ross and stepped out grimly, 
shoving a cartridge into his magazine. On the floor lay the 
Mexican, shot as cleanly through the heart as if he had 
been facing a firing-squad, and as the captain strode away 
to look after his men he saw Cabeza de Baca approaching. 
His knife was in his hand, his pock-marked face distorted 
with fury, and as he rushed into the house Ross knew that 
his cuchillo would slash off the dead Mexican’s ears. But 
down the street at every house the Rangers were kicking 
in. doors or marching out startled prisoners. Corporal 
Furey, with four men, was rounding up the fugitives and 
a guard had reached the corrals. There was work ahead 
and he left Juan Soto to his fate, and Cabeza de Baca 
counted : 

“Four!” 

Working swiftly the Rangers followed their regular 
routine, searching the prisoners and houses for arms. Two 
men. who were wanted were recognized by Sergeant 
- Yoakum and tied to the horns of saddles; then, riding 
against time, Company D galloped off down the long, 
sandy road through the willows. They rode recklessly 
now, regardless of ambuscades or the chances of meeting 
Contreras; and, at the next outlaw’s hold-out, they charged 
the dogs again and once more Bigotes got his man. 

The sun was well up as they approached the last settle- 
ment, a mere cluster of mud houses in the bottom, and 
when a man fled for the willows Red Yoakum spurred 
after him and shot him down as he ran. He was the third 
man on their list who had been with Contreras at Tres 
Jacales. Once more the Mexican houses were searched for 
plunder and arms and the corrals for stolen horses, and 
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only when they came in sight of Pefion did the Rangers 
cross the river and turn back. 

El! Presidio de Pefion stood out on a rocky point where 
the river, swinging across, touched the base of the forbid- 
ding mountains which blocked all progress to the south. 
It was a huddle of mud houses, stuck like a wasp’s nest 
along the bluff and looking out over the willow-choked 
bottoms; and in the middle as if in mockery there rose a 
whitened church where even now the bells were clanging. 
From his den Contreras, the crafty fox of Pefion, could 


‘see the company of Rangers with their prisoners; but, 


though he saw, he did not follow. The fugitives were run- 
ning with news of the raid and all was confusion in Pefion. 

The Rangers circled back on the old Spanish Trail 
where the stage came dashing past from San Antonio; and 
when they rode through San Lazaro, that hotbed of sedi- 
tion, not even a dog came out. Eleven prisoners, their 
hands tied fast to the saddlehorn, followed along in the 
dust of Captain Ross; and there was a gleam in his eyes 
which struck terror into every heart for they saw that 
Bigotes was bravo. 


Ry 


CHAPTER VIII 


At Tres Jacales 
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IN ONE RAID THE TEXAS RANGERS HAD KILLED THREE OF 
Contreras’ men and led eleven ladrones away prisoners; 
they had ridden like the wind the whole length of Ladron 
Island and escaped without a scratch. Against the cunning 
and treachery of Contreras and his bandits the captain of 
the Rangers had matched a reckless daring which had 
swept the Island settlements like a whirlwind. They had 
wakened to the thunder of gun-butts against doors and the 
peremptory summons of the Rangers, and all who had re- 
sisted had been shot through the heart and left without 
their ears. Already in one week six of Don Antonio’s 
Dorados, his men that he held true as gold, had been 
struck down by the terrible Rangers, in revenge for the 
killing of Captain Love. 

The word spread like wildfire the length of the bottom- 
land that the Rangers would shoot on sight; that their 
fierce captain, Bigotes, had sworn to butcher every Mexican 
who had dared to cross the river into Texas. Antonio Con- 
treras and his haughty Dorados were marked first of all 
for death, and then all the men who had taken part in 
the ambush and the killing of the store-keeper and his 
friends: Chico Cardenas and the prisoners from the Island, 
who had been locked up in the El Paso jail} would never 
come back to San Lazaro; the Rangers would kill them in 
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prison and send back their ears to their friends. It was 
their way of scalping their victims. 

So ‘they talked and Bigotes, who had his ear to the 
ground, stayed in camp and sent out more spies, Cabeza 
de Baca had dropped out of sight as soon as the last Dorado 
had been killed; and it was he, without a doubt, who had 
mutilated the bodies, though no one had witnessed the act. 
To the Mexicans and to the Rangers he was no more than 
a treacherous prisoner who, to save his own skin, had led 
Ross across the river and pointed out the homes of his 
countrymen. Then, to escape their vengeance and the 
knife of Contreras, he had disappeared for good. 

He was gone, that Bigotes knew, and counting the game 
worth the price he let the Mexicans say what they would. 
If they chose to believe that the Rangers collected ears, as 
the barbarous Apaches collected scalps, it was all well and 
good so long as the Adjutant General did not answer their 
murmurs with a reprimand. But the success of Ross’ first 
raid had heartened him mightily and brought a message 
of congratulation from the Governor. So, while the Mexi- 
can population ran wild and sweat more rumors. he waited 
for the next chance to strike. 

In one day Antonio Contreras, the Fox of Pefion, had 
been cast down from his pinnacle of fame; for in place of 
the Ranger captain he had killed by treachery he had lost 
six of his bravest Dorados. His followers were stampeded, 
his spies afraid even to pass by the Ranger camp; but there 
was one great barrier which protected him still and that 
was the Mexican Line. Across that Line, though it was but 
an imaginary one, the Rangers dared not cross; to do so 
would constitute an invasion of Mexico which the Govern- 
ment itself would resent. At the Line the Rangers of Cap- 
tain Love had turned back as if from a wall; and to get 
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back his body when he was killed on Mexican soil they 
had been compelled to wait until dark. Word was sent 
across the river that Don Antonio would give a daile—a 
Mexican dance—at Tres Jacales. 

To the Mexicans along the river the name of Tres Jaca- 
les aroused a frenzy of national pride, for it was there 
under the leadership of Antonio Contreras that they had 
turned back the American invaders. They had rallied by 
the hundreds along the bank of the old river-bed which 
separated their country from Texas, and with shouts 
of “Viva Mexico!” they had repelled the foreign foe and 
made a mock of the Rangers as well. At Tres Jacales, by 
this last crafty trick, Don Antonio had made himself the 
idol of his people and at word of the coming dance all San 
Lazaro was in a tumult as the Mexicans prepared to go. 
But when the night of the dance came, on sober second 
_ thought, they went to bed and put out their lights. The 
fear of Bigotes was upon them. 

There were guards out that night along the roads that 
crossed the bottomland and patrols were riding the trails; 
a goat-herder, returning late, had seen Bigotes himself, 
watching a path that led to Tres Jacales; and only a few 
firebrands sneaked out of San Lazaro and went, by the 
lower ford, to the daile. At Tres Jacales the Mexicans 
gathered by the hundreds, attracted like moths by the 
flames of the beacon fires. Mezcal flowed like water and 
on the hard-stamped ground they danced with the women 
of Pefion; but as the night wore on and a knife-fight broke 
up the festivities, the bulk of the outsiders went home. 
One, drunker than the rest, rode past the Ranger campand 
the guards promptly brought him before Ross. 

The captain had been sitting by a smouldering fire for 
hours, stroking his long nose meditatively as he waited; 
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but when he saw the squat figure and purple face of this 
drunkard he frowned and ordered him chained to a tree. 
It was not the man that he wanted. 

“One moment!” appealed the Mexican as the cor- 
poral led him away, “I wish to speak with your captain, 
alone.” 

“Bring him back here,” ordered Ross; and when his 
men had left the prisoner craned up his neck like a turtle. 

“Do you know me, Sefior Capitan?” he asked. 

“My God!” exclaimed Bigotes after a moment of star- 
tled silence. “Is it you again, Don Fidel?” 

“Again,” echoed Baca, “and I bring you great news— 
Don Antonio is at Tres Jacales!” 

“What else?” inquired Ross, unmoved. “Tres Jacales 
is across the Line.” 

“His two brothers are there also!” went on Baca, his 
eyes gleaming, “and all of his accursed Dorados. They had 
a fight at the dance and the women have gone home, so 
now they are drinking at the bar. They are laughing about 
the time when they ambushed the tonzo Rangers, and kept 
them from coming into Mexico.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Ross, after a silence. 

“All?” cried Baca, “is it not enough? If you will ride 
with me now we can catch them in their cups and wipe 
them off the earth! They are the men who burned my 
home and killed my wife and little one—is it nothing that 
they should still laugh? I waited for hours to catch one in 
the brush, but they stick around the bar like flies. They 
have learned to be afraid of my knife, now that six have 
lost their ears, but your Rangers could kill them all!” 

“Are you sure there is no trap?” inquired the captain 
and Baca saw that what he hoped was not impossible. 
There was a chance, gracias a Dios, to win this cold cap- 
tain over, to enlist his men in the cause of revenge; and 
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while Ross sat brooding he poured out arguments and ap- 
peals until at last the Ranger chief nodded. 

“I will speak with my men,” he said. 

They came in at the summons, or roused up from their 
blankets to gather around the fire, and when all were pres- 
ent the captain spoke. 

“Boys,” he said, “you’re not hired to fight in Mexico, 
and it’s against the law to go over there, anyhow; but this 
Mexican here, who is one of my spies, has brought a little 
news. It seems Antonio Contreras and about forty of his 
fighting men are drinking and carousing at Tres Jacales, 
and the question is: Shall we cross?” 

“Sure thing!” cried Red Yoakum; and as the rest fol- 
lowed his lead Cabeza de Baca patted him approvingly on 
the back. 

“Muy bravo!” he praised, “muy valiente!” And Red 
turned and stared at him arrogantly. 

“Say, who is this hombre?” he asked; but Ross waved 
the matter aside. 

“Never mind,” he said, “he’s a good reliable man or I 
wouldn’t take his word. Well, I’m glad you're all game to 
go. But there’s one thing, boys, that we’ve got to be care- 
ful about and that is, to keep out of a trap. I'll put scouts 
out, front and rear and take every precaution; but if we 
do get caught I want you to fight—pick out the nearest 
Mexican and charge. The Rangers have got a name, all 
over Texas except here, of never getting worsted in a 
fight; and if you listen to what I say and do just what I 
order I believe I can carry this through. So catch up your 
horses—we’1l go now—and remember Harry Love.” 

He led off in silence down the dark passageway through 
the willows and as the Rangers neared the place where the 
road forked to Tres Jacales they could hear the Mexicans 
yell. The scouts came back and reported the way clear and 
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they advanced to the edge of the river-bed; then with 
Baca for a guide Captain Ross crept forward across the 
waste of treacherous sand. 

The night was still dark, though off to the east the 
morning star was beginning to gleam, and the wind before 
the dawn stirred the windrows of dry leaves which had 
been blown across the open space. On the river bank ahead 
the tres jacales loomed up, three houses connected by a 
wall; and for fear of the dogs they circled down the wind, 
while the captain reconnoitred the battle-ground. In the 
open space they had crossed, Captain Love had met his 
death; but had he escaped the trap and gained the shelter 
of the trees there would have been a different story to tell. 

On the bench above the stream-bed there was a growth 
of thorny sornillos and dense thickets of brush and arrow- 
weed; yet, though the bench offered shelter, Bigotes 
turned away, for his heart was set on a charge. A charge 
across the open, where Harry Love had been shot down, a 
rush to the very doors of the houses; and then the quick 
crack of pistols and carbines as the Mexicans came pouring 
out. An ambush was safer, but safety was not everything 
—the honor of the Rangers was at stake. Here their 
charge had been checked and their captain killed, but now 
another captain had come. And if he too died he would die 
fighting to the end, face to face with Contreras and his 
gang. Ross circled slowly back, his mind made up to 
charge, and waited for the peep of dawn. 

It came, a roseate flush which lit up the mysterious east 
and tipped the jagged mountains with fire; and then as 
the false dawn faded into black darkness Captain Ross 
stepped up on his horse. He lined his men up and told 
every Ranger his place and then he waited, impatiently, 
It was coming, the yellow light of dawn. 

“No prisoners, boys!” he said, “Kill every man you 
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see! And then come back when I shoot my gun twice.” 

He raised his hand and led off in the charge which took 
no reckoning of international lines; and as his horse leapt 
into a gallop the Rangers rode behind him, their eyes on 
the mud wall ahead. There Contreras and his brothers 
had taken shelter before and its loop-holes had bristled 
with guns, but now it was unguarded and only a scuttling 
form gave evidence that the bandits were there. The drub- 
bing of horses’ hoofs in the heavy sand of the bottom gave 
way to a patter at the bank; then, with a thunder of flying 
feet and the long Texas yell, the Rangers swept around 
the wall. 

The lights were still burning in the low-roofed room — 
which had served the ladrones as a bar; and its door, wide 
open, gave forth men like escaping rats, running low and 
making for the brush. They had heard the coming charge, 
the shrill exultant whoops, and then the Rangers were 
upon them. Man after man went down as he plunged out 
the doorway but the others leapt over their bodies. A sec- 
ond and a third house gave forth drunken, reeling forms 
which joined the mad rush for the thicket. 

The Rangers left their horses and advanced in a scat” 
tered line, stooping low and shooting by point; and as the 
fighting suddenly lulled they divided into squads and 
charged into vacant doors. There was cursing and muf- 
fled shots, a stampede of fear-mad men, and once more 
the Rangers broke into the open and ran to catch their 
mounts. Then the wild riding began, the ruthless chase 
through thorns and thickets after those who had escaped 
their bullets; until at last two quick shots from the cap- 
tain’s pistol recalled them to the reeking houses. Not a 
Ranger had been hurt and, without stopping to count the 
dead, Bigotes led his men across the Line. They had paid 
for Harry Love. 





CHAPTER IX 


A Fair Maiden 
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LIKE THE STROKE OF A THUNDERBOLT THE RANGERS HAD 
fallen on Tres Jacales, scattering the ladrones into the 
brush like rabbits, and when the first timid Mexican crept 
back to view the scene he found the body of Ismael Con- 
treras. Eight Dorados were dead, Severo Contreras had 
been wounded; and Don Antonio, the Fox of Pefion, was 
in hiding, no one knew where. El Zorro he might be, but 
it called for more than cunning to withstand the charge of 
Bigotes. 

On the morning of the battle he rode into San LAzaro 
and telegraphed his report to the Governor; and as he 
rode back to his camp every door was closed and locked, as 
if the Angel of Death was at hand. If he had stopped at 
each house and killed their first-born child the Mexicans 
would not have been surprised, and the stories they had 
heard of the Alamo and Chapultepec lost nothing in being 
retold. Huddled together in the darkness they sweat ru- 
mors like a poisonous toad that, held in the clutch of an 
unfriendly hand, exudes slime at every pore. 

The Texans were coming to drive out the Mexicans, to 
push them across the river and take away their homes and 
fields in revenge for the killing of one Ranger. All their 
men were marked for death on account of the race wars, 
and the Gringos they had killed at San Lazaro. The Con- 
treras brothers were dead, a hundred Mexicans had been 


killed, the willows were full of the wounded. It was a 
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punishment for their sins—and for setting their dogs on 
Bigotes. 

But up the river at Juarez, the headquarters of the dis- 
trict, another set of rumors was afloat—the borders of 
Mexico had been invaded, hundreds of citizens had been 
killed, the Rangers were entrenched at Tres Jacales. 
Bugles blew the assembly, the cuartel cannon boomed the 
alarm, and as the wounded began to arrive with their tales 
of harrying Rangers a panic swept the town. The jefe 
politico, who had contemplated the race wars unmoved, 
wired President Diaz that Mexico was invaded; but in his 
camp under the cottonwoods Captain Ross sat at ease and 
the Rangers rollicked about like school-boys. . 

The men they had killed followed banditry as a busi- 
ness, they had raided across the river into Texas; and if 
the comandante of the Rurales could not keep them at 
home it was the privilege of the Rangers to try. An Ameri- 
can store-keeper and three others had been killed in the 
streets of San Lazaro; and the officious Mexicans who 
were now wiring protests had not turned a hand to re- 
strain the mob. They had winked at an invasion of the 
sovereign State of Texas and, now that the river had been 
crossed by the Rangers, their protests came with very poor 
grace. 

Sitting off by himself the captain wrote up his meagre 
notes, his men slept or cleaned their guns, and with his 
back against a tree and his eyes to the sky Red Yoakum 
sang an old frontier song. 


“There was a fair maiden that lived on the hill 
She would help me herd cattle in the slow, steady rain 
She would help me herd cattle the whole year and all 
She would take a drink with me from the clear, bitter phial 
She would drink that red liquor that would ruin a man’s soul 
She was a fair damsel, as white as the snow.” 
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Red stopped his loud bawling to glance down the 
road, then settled back and cleared his throat. - 


“T learnt her the cow-trail. At the Ranger’s command 
To hold a six-shooter in her lily-white hand. 
A-and ne-ever to run— 
As long as there was a bullet or a load in her gun.” 


“There’s somebody coming,” he announced and went 
on with his dolorous song. 


“We camped at Rock Canyon in the fall of the year 
We stayed there one season with a bunch of fat steers 
The Indians broke over in the midst of the night 
She arose from her warm bed, the Indians to fight. 


“She arose from her warm bed, these words she did say: 
‘Come all you bold Rangers, for it’s here we must die.’ 
Out roared the thunder and down poured the rain 
In come a stray bullet and dashed out her brains, 


“T sprung to the saddle with a gun in my hand 
Saying: ‘Come all you bold Rangers, let’s win this fair land! 
Come all you bold Rangers, let’s fight for our lives, 
For a band of Sioux Indians has murdered my wife.’ ” 


“Shut up!” shouted a voice behind him, and Yoakum 
rose up with a curse. 

“Shut up, yourse’f!” he flared back. “What’s the mat- 
ter with this song?” 

“Look who’s coming,” answered the warning voice, and 
Red squinted down the road. It was Milton Stoney, com- 
ing back. 

“My Gawd!” muttered Yoakum, glancing across at 
Ross; and then he looked again. “Say, what about—her?” 
he whispered hoarsely. 
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It was the question which arose in every Ranger’s mind 
as they watched him ride gaily up—where was she, the 
woman who had set them all by the ears and induced 
Stoney to forget his duty? Where was the little Goldi- 
locks with her big eyes and tumbled hair—because if 
Stoney had found her he would not be riding back to 
claim his old place in the company. Since the coming of 
Captain Ross and his campaign against Contreras they had 
put her out of their minds; but at sight of him old mem- 
ories rose up, as black as night, and they stared at him in 
sombre silence. 

And Stoney, though he greeted them all with a smile, 
was possessed by the same haunting thought. Where was 
the dark-eyed maiden who had lain at rest in his arms as 
he carried her back from the fight? He had resisted her 
then, begrudging every golden moment that he had spent 
with her lying against his breast, but now that she was 
gone he counted them over like beads, each one of which 
numbers a prayer. He had held her, but against his will, 
fighting always for his freedom while she gazed into his 
eyes and smiled; but now for one such look he would have 
pawned his immortal soul or gone forth at a word to die. 

For weeks, while the doctors fumed and scolded at his 
imprudence, he had searched El Paso for some sight of 
her. He had questioned the stage-drivers, the priests and 
the nuns, even the children who played in the streets. For 
a maiden as fair as she could not pass unnoticed—unless 
perchance she was immured in some nunnery. Yet how 
could one so young, so radiant and full of fire, even con- 
template the thought of a life within cloistered walls, a 
life of contemplation and prayer? He wondered even now, 
after all his vain search, and Ross read the lover’s look in 
his eye. ; 

Stoney was paler than before and his bullet-scarred right 
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hand had a white and bloodless look. Only his smile was 
the same, but as he swung down from his horse Captain 
Ross barely nodded his head. 

“So yowre back, eh?” he said, and waited. 

“You bet ye!” exclaimed Stoney. “I couldn’t stand it 
any longer when I heard about your fight at Tres Jacales. 
I took the bandages off my hand and got me another rifle 
and I’m back to report for duty.” 

He pointed to a carbine on the right side of his saddle, 
balancing the long-barrelled rifle on the left, and Ross 
drew down his brows. 

“What do you want with another gun?” he asked. 

“Well, it’s this way,” confessed Stoney. “My hand is 
all right, only I can’t seem to hold up a pistol—the thumb 
has lost its strength. It’s only temporary, of course—the 
doctor told me that—but I’ve got to get into this scrap. 
So I bought me a light carbine and honestly, Captain, I can 
shoot better than I could with a pistol.” 

“Let me look at that hand,” spoke up Captain Ross 
grimly; and reluctantly Stoney held it out. It was thin and 
weak, almost transparent in its whiteness, and Bigotes 
shook his head. 

“That won’t do,” he said, “you’re liable to injure it. 
Come over here—I want to talk to you.” 

He turned towards the isolated clump of cottonwoods 
where he was accustomed to sit in judgment on his Rang- 
ers, but Red Yoakum stepped boldly towards him. 

“Aw hell, Cap,” he coaxed, “that hand is all right. He 
can bunk in with me and I'll do the rough work. He’s a 
damned good Ranger, I tell ye!” 

Ross gazed at him a moment, his steady eyes beginning 
to gleam; then with a tolerant shrug he jerked his head 
at Sergeant Stoney and led the way out of camp. He had 
decided at the start to get rid of his first sergeant if only 
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an as well for 
against him to 
a man. Even Yoakum, who by some strange process of 
thought had worked around to be his friend, had de- 
nounced him as a coward at the first. And besides—there 
was the woman. 

In his long and varied experience as a captain of Rang- 
ers, Ross had acquired a deep suspicion of all women— 
not as women but as trouble-makers. In his mind the whole 
trouble which had split the company in twain was due to 
this captive girl, Goldilocks. Even the death of Harry 
Love and his rash ride into the ambush was somehow as- 
sociated with her wiles. True, she had appeared against 
her will, being carried off by Contreras; but if the stage 
had been empty or occupied solely by black-robed nuns he 
felt sure that Mad Harry would have escaped. It was the 
sight of the struggling victim, her frantic cries for help, 
which had blinded him to the ambush and the Line—and 
now Stoney was madly in love with her. 

“Tet me see that hand again,” said the captain severely, 
after a pause in which he groped for an opening; and once 
more Stoney held out the pitiful member which had once 
been a strong, nimble hand. With care it would heal, per- 
haps in time gain back its strength; but the thumb had 
been broken and gashed deep by flying metal and it would 
never hold a pistol again. 

“I reckon,” announced the captain, trying to keep his 
voice steady, “your Ranger days are over. As I understand 
it you get money from home, so you won’t mind the loss 
of the job; and—well I’m sorry, Sergeant Stoney, but Pll 
give you your discharge and——” 

“My discharge!” cried Stoney, aghast. “My God, Cap- 
tain Ross, I can shoot with the best of them! You just put 
up a card on that tree.” 


for his own peace of mind; but it was necess 
the good of the service, for the men were : 
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He indicated the tree which the men used for target 
practice, but Ross only shook his head. 

“No, Sergeant,” he said, “you may be able to shoot but 
that hand would be in the way. We’ve got rough work 
ahead and—well, what about that woman?” 

“What woman?” demanded Stoney, blushing deeply. 

“Why, Goldilocks, the little girl that you rescued from 
Contreras. I understand you’re madly in love with her. 
The boys tell me you neglected your hand and let the 
company go to hell while you rode over the country, look- 
ing for her.” 

“I did not!” cried Stoney hotly. “I left them because 
they mutinied. And if I happened to spend my time in a 
search for the girl it was no more than my duty as a 
Ranger. She was a prisoner and as sergeant I was respon- 
sible for her.” 

“Did you find her?” inquired Ross shrewdly; and once 
more the blood mantled Stoney’s brow. 

“No,” he said. “She’s gone.” 

“Well, you'd better take more leave and continue four 
little search. Because a man that’s in love is no use to me, 
Sergeant Stoney. I’ll tell you that, straight out.” 

“What’s the difference?” asked Stoney defiantly. 

“Just this,” answered Ross. “Women are fine in their 
places, but they don’t mix with rangering, at all. I’d bet- 
ter write you out that discharge.” 

He fetched out his little book and wet the end of his 
stub pencil, but Stoney was not so easily put off. 

“Now listen, Captain,” he protested, “a Ranger has his 
rights, the same as any other enlisted man. If I’ve been 
negligent of my duty or guilty of any cowardice Pll take 
my discharge like a man; but my good name is at stake, 
and my honor as a Ranger, and I refuse to be discharged 
without cause.” 
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“Well, Dll transfer you then,” conceded Ross, “and 
you can work under some other man. But Stoney—I hate 
to say it, but you can’t work under me, because I don’t con- 
sider you safe. You're in love with that woman, with your 
head up among the clouds and——” 

“I am not!” broke in Stoney defiantly; but the telltale 
blush rose again. 

“Yes you are,” returned Ross, “and P’ll tell you how I 
know it. You’ve been hunting for her, ever since.” 

“Yes, but she’s gone,” pleaded Stoney. “I can’t find her 
anywhere—I never expect to see her again. And there’s a 
special reason, Captain, why I want to serve in Company 
D—I want to get Antonio Contreras. Pll do anything, go 
anywhere, take any test you say; but I ask you, as a favor, 
to take me back.” 

He waited, his face pale, his eyes set and anxious; and 
for an instant the captain wavered. Here was a man 
wounded in action, a man who had braved an ambush to 
bring back the body of his friend. But he had fallen under 
the spell of the siren called Goldilocks and Bigotes shook 
his head. 

“No,” he said and stood silent. i 

Stoney gazed at him, glowering, then stepped up on his 
horse and reined away. 

“To hell with the Rangers!” he spat. “Ill go and get 
Contreras myself.” . 





CHAPTER X 


The Fox's Den 
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A MONTH WENT BY, BRINGING THE TANG OF AUTUMN AND 
the first of the scant winter rains; and as the agitation 
ceased and the Mexican populace quieted down Captain 
Ross resumed his search for Contreras. From the day of 
the battle he had had his spies at work, for never for an 
instant had he given up his purpose of killing Antonio 
Contreras. They had scattered his Dorados and so terrified 
the Mexicans that all opposition was quelled; but, try as 
he would, Ross could not break the sullen spirit which 
prompted them to shield their chief. Not even Cabeza de 
Baca in his protean disguises could search out El Zorro’s 
hiding-place. All they knew was that he lived, vowing 
vengeance against all Texans, but hiding like the fox that 
he was. 

The Rangers rode further down the river, rounding up 
other and more distant settlements and examining the re- 
luctant inhabitants; but their only answer was that baf- 
fling silence which concealed so much—or so little. Per- 
haps not even the Mexicans knew. Under orders from the 
Adjutant General the Rangers remained on the Texas 
side; but Bigotes’ spies, such as they were, penetrated far 
into the interior without bringing back more than rumors. 
That was the curse of the whole business, the contradic- 
tory Mexican rumors which passed current in every can- 


tina; they were like a cloud of grass-hoppers which ob- 
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scured even the sun, leaving the earth beneath shrouded 
in darkness. Yet Ross kept up his search and Baca threw 
caution to the winds, 

Not the least of the complaints about the Tres Jacales 
affair was the fact that Ismael Contreras and five of the 
dead Dorados had been found with their ears cut off. This 
barbarous mutilation was openly charged to the Rangers, 
being made much of in Mexican official papers; but, 
though he knew of course who was the author of the deed, 
Ross protected his faithful spy. It was to Cabeza de Baca 
that he owed the information which had enabled him to 
avenge Love’s death and, beyond denying all knowledge 
and responsibility for the act, he let the accusation ride. 
Even the Rangers had shrewd surmises regarding the ac- 
tivities of this spy, who came and went in so many dis- 
guises, for when he had first been taken Don Fidel had 
had a man’s ears concealed in the folds of his sash, But the 
Rangers had been well trained in the first rule of the serv- 
ice, which is to talk as little as possible, and Baca was not 
betrayed. 

Red Yoakum was the first to penetrate his disguise and 
suspect the dual part that he played, and in his bantering 
way he had hinted to the Spaniard that he remembered a 
pair of ears; but Don Fidel was so polite, so devoted to 
the Rangers, so whole-souled in his admiration of their 
bravery, that Red laughed and held his tongue. There 
was an understanding. between them and in the absence 
of Captain Ross the spy poured out his sorrows to 
Yoakum; but of late Cabeza de Baca had grown sullen 
and downcast, for his search for Antonio Contreras had 
failed. Despairing of revenge he rode the trails openly, 
taking no pains to avoid detection; and, sneaking up to 
camp, he would lie concealed for hours, too discouraged 
to show his face. Grief and hate were driving him mad. 
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A long time had passed since Ross had refused Stoney 
his old place, though his name was still on the pay-roll; but 
one morning just at daylight he came riding into camp, 
dirty and haggard and with a gleam in his eyes. He had 
come from the Mexican side. 

“Hello, there!” hailed Yoakum who had stayed to 
keep camp while the company was off on a scout; and 
Stoney nodded shortly. 

“Where’s Captain Ross?” he asked. 

“Up the river,” responded Red, cocking his eye know- 
ingly at Stoney. “What you got on your mind?” he in- 
quired. 

“Oh, nothing,” evaded Stoney. “When do you expect 
the captain back?” 

“Most any time,” answered Yoakum, turning to look 
at a bannock of bread. “My horse got sick, so I stayed in 
to cook breakfast. Git down, and make yourse’f at home.” 

“Can’t stop,” said Stoney, reining his horse away. 
“Which trail will the boys come in on?” 

“Here! Hold on!” protested Red, suddenly sensing 
something imminent, “you don’t need to go off mad. You 
seem to be as full of business as a hunting-dog on a flea- 
farm. What’s up—located Contreras?” 

“I might’ve,” admitted Stoney, a glint of resentment in 
his eyes, “but I didn’t drop in for breakfast. I want to 
know whether I’m a Ranger or not?” 

“You're a Ranger, by cracky!” declared Yoakum, “and 
don’t you never forgit it! Say, where is he hiding, Milt?” 

Red’s voice had turned suddenly soft and coaxing, he 
showed his teeth in a wheedling grin; but such art as he 
had was wasted on this man who had been practically dis- 
missed from the company. 

“Never mind,” returned Stoney, “that’s my affair. But 
you tell Captain Ross, if he hasn’t written out my dis- 
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charge, to do it and do it quick. I don’t want the Rangers 
to get the blame.” 

“Fey, listen!” implored Yoakum, “ain’t I always been 
your friend, Milt? Didn’t I put up a talk when the cap- 
tain was going to fire you? Well, let me in on this; won’t 

Milt?” 
you, 

“It would get you into trouble,” answered Stoney. “The 
Rangers can’t cross the Line.” 

“Like hell they can’t!” exclaimed Red. “I’ve crossed 
it, and Pll cross it again. Pll git my discharge, too; and 
then, after it’s over, the captain can take us back.” 

“Fe won’t take me back,” stated Stoney and looked 
straight ahead, his eyes blinking. 

“Aw, of course he will!” laughed Yoakum. “You don’t 
know the Cap like I do. If we get Antonio Contreras 
they'll be nothing too good for us. But say—where is he, 
Milt?” 

“He’s in the Juarez jail,” responded Stoney, leaning 
down and speaking behind his hand. “But don’t mention 
it above a whisper or he’ll be gone. He’s standing in with 
those Mexican officials—they’ve had him arrested for the 
murder of Captain Love.” 

“What the hell would they do that for?” demanded 
Red in a hoarse whisper. “Say, Milt, ain’t they some mis. 
take?” 

“No, he’s there,” asserted Stoney, “I saw him in the 
yard, and a prisoner told me who he was. He’s hiding 
there for protection, to keep the Rangers from killing him. 
It’s the safest place there is, under the circumstances.” 

“Sure as shootin’!” agreed Yoakum, slapping his leg 
and laughing silently, “ain’t it hell nobody never thought 
to look there? But say, Milt, you stay here and he’p your- 
se’f to some breakfast—I’m going to find the captain.” 

He grabbed up his bridle and started for the corral and, 
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after watching him a minute, Stoney dropped down from 
his horse and poured out a cup of coffee. He was tired, 
too tired to care, but as he gazed after Red he smiled. 
Red had told the truth—if+he got Antonio Contreras 
nothing would be too good for him. He could have his old 
place for the asking. 

He stripped the saddle off his spent horse and staked 
him out on the short grass but as he came back to the fire 
and sat down to wait he was conscious of a movement in 
the brush. The faintest bit of motion, like a rabbit hopping 
about or the lift of a human head, but it roused him and 
put him on his guard; and as he stood, carbine in hand, 
ready to shoot at the first sign, a man rose up and came 
towards him. 

“Fxcuse me,” he said in perfect English, “I am Don 
Fidel Cabeza de Baca, the friend of Captain Ross. I was 
waiting for his return.” 

“Oh, you were, eh?” answered Stoney, still eyeing him 
doubtfully. “Well, why didn’t you wait in camp?” 

“J was too sad,” explained the Spaniard, “to enjoy the 
company of Sergeant Yoakum. But when you rode in I 
could not but hear the news, and for the first time in 
months I was glad.” 

He came up to the fire and Stoney muttered under his 
breath—even the trees had ears and his first mention of 
Contreras had brought this spy from the brush. But now 
that the Spaniard had overheard his secret there was noth- 
ing to do but humor him—either that or make him a pris- 
oner—and Stoney lowered his gun. 

“J have heard of you,” he said. “Sit down.” 

“Qh, you have heard of me!” repeated Baca, his eyes 
lighting up, “then you know for what it is that I live! I 
have but one purpose in life—to kill Antonio Contreras. 
May God curse him a thousand times for what he did to 
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my poor wife, and my precious little girl who is dead. I 
cannot sleep, I cannot eat, from thinking of that black 
deed. My life is a long agony of suffering and despair and 
I do not value it for that!” 

He snapped his finger as if throwing his life away and 
fixed Stoney with his gleaming black eyes. 

“There is no deed, however desperate, that I will not 
undertake in order to bury my knife in his heart. I would 
go into Pefion, if it is there he is hiding, and kill him in . 
the midst of his crew. So when I heard you tell the ser- 
geant that you had found this fox’s den I resolved to offer 
my services. I am only a poor Spaniard, but I value my 
life at nothing if it will help me to gain revenge.” 

He paused, and Stoney looked him over more kindly, 
for he needed some such desperate man. Don Fidel, as he 
knew, was a spy for Ross and therefore worthy of con- 
fidence; and to snatch Contreras from walls of the prison 
would require at least three men. There were the guards 
to be bribed, the prisoners to be placated or intimidated if 
they attempted a rescue; and, at the end, a running fight 
to the edge of the river if they escaped from their assault 
on the jail. Yet Stoney hesitated to reveal his plans. 

“Do you know Contreras?” he asked. 

“None better,” answered Cabeza de Baca, “since his 
image is ever before me. But are you sure, my friend, that 
you have the right man? For Antonio is crafty as a fox.” 

“This man,” said Stoney, “was dressed like a beggar, 
with an old hat and very ragged clothes. He was six feet 
tall or taller, very broad across the shoulders and his face 
was covered with pock-marks.” 

“Tt is the same!” cried Don Fidel, “that is his beggar’s 
disguise—but how did you know his name?” 

“I will tell you,” responded Stoney after a silence, “and 
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I will let you go with me to kill him. Contreras is hiding 
in the jail at Juarez and a prisoner pointed him out to me. 
He remains in his cell all day, but at dusk he comes out 
into the yard.” 

“Santa Maria!” exclaimed Baca, throwing his hands up 
in despair, “was there ever a more cowardly trick? So he 
hides in jail to keep the Rangers from killing him? Then 
how did you find him, my friend?” 

“Well, by accident,” confessed Stoney, “by getting into 
a fight with a policeman at the Gato Montez. I was thrown 
into jail for resisting arrest and, having a little money, I 
made friends among the prisoners, who had nothing to 
buy tobacco with. No one knew who I was, more than a 
down-and-out American, and that evening one of the Mexi- 
cans pointed him out to me. I watched him three nights, 
and he always sits in the same place—in the corner of the 
wall nearest the river.” 

“You are a smart man, sir,” bowed Baca. “That will be 
of great assistance if we can get a long rope over the wall. 
What? Have you never heard of our Mexican manner of 
breaking jail? Then I can be of some help, after all. A 
cowboy rides up outside the prison wall and throws over 
the end of his reata, and the man inside catches the loop 
as it falls and gives two quick jerks, as a signal. The va- 
quero spurs his horse and drags the prisoner over the wall, 
he mounts behind his friend and escapes; but in this case I 
shall be waiting and clap the loop over Antonio’s head— 
and stab him with my dagger, to boot.” 

“No, no!” objected Stoney, “I found him and he’s mine, 
You can be outside with your horse and drag me over the 
wall, but——” 

“He is mine, sir!” broke in Baca hotly. “What right 
have you that is greater than my own? Have you lost 
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your beloved wife, the light of your soul? Have you lost 
a beautiful daughter, an only child? No, I will go inside 
the jail, I will catch the end of your rope; and yours shall 
be the honor of dragging him through the dust, as he 
dragged the murdered Americans at San Lazaro!” 

“But what about you? They will kill you.” 

“That is no matter,” shrugged Cabeza de Baca. “I have 
no wish to live after I have sent that ruffian to his death. 
But to kill him is my right.” 

“Well, perhaps so,” conceded Stoney, grudgingly, “but 
how do you expect to get out?” 

“You have forgot Red,” exclaimed Baca eagerly: “He is 
a cowboy second to none, and his horse is big and strong. 
Let his be the rope that snares Contreras by the neck and 
drags him over the wall, and yours shall pull me out. The 
wall is not high, eighteen feet at the most; and once I 
have reached the top I can leap to the ground, because I 
am light on my feet as a cat. My joints are double, and 
cannot break.” 

He picked up his leg and tucked it over his neck in a 
single convincing twist, and Stoney consented again. Inch 
by inch he was being pushed from the centre of the picture 
and relegated to a thinking part, but his right hand was 
still too weak to take his turns and handle a rope and Don 
Fidel was as limber as a snake. 

“Very well,” agreed Stoney, “I will do as you say. But 
how will you get into the jail?” 

“The way you did!” beamed Baca. “Or, better than 
that, I will give the policeman a dollar. Then, just at 
dusk, he will thrust me inside—without searching too 
closely for my knife. Is it good—is it all agreed? Then I 
must go, to be there in time!” 

He sprang to his feet and, seeing the eagerness that 
drew him on, Stoney assented, though his brain was in a 
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whirl. But the time was ripe, and Contreras was crafty— 
if they waited, it might be too late. 

“Tonight, then,” he said; and Baca nodded. 

“At dusk—and wait for the signal!” 

He ran off on his spidery legs, going faster at every 
bound, and Stoney sat down to wait. 





CHAPTER XI 


With the Rope 
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A SANDSTORM WAS WHIRLING DUST THROUGH THE DRAB 
streets of Juarez as Stoney and Yoakum rode down to the 
ford; and the sun was setting in a dense yellow pall that 
hung over mountains and plain. Sore-eyed Mexicans, their 
faces muffled in the folds of their zarapes, their sombreros 
jerking and billowing in the wind, spurred up out of the 
river and passed without a glance. Huge, high-wheeled 
carretas groaned and squealed on their wooden axles as 
they toiled down towards the crossing and the two Ameri- 
cans splashed over without question, for Juarez has but 
one question to ask. 

If you have money to spend, you are welcome to Cuidad 
Juarez; and as they rode up the dusty streets saloon doors 
swung open to them and women glanced out through 
gaudy curtains. Then as now it was a city of dance-halls 
and saloons, of bullfights and huge gambling halls; but it 
was the city on the hill, with its cuartel and guarded prison, 
that beckoned this grim-eyed pair. 

There stood the ancient church, with its Moorish towers 
and high stone walls, looking down on the Calle Diablo, 
where the devil claims his own; but broader than its con- 
fines and higher than its walls loomed the square-buttressed 
bulk of the jail, and within that carcel, with the armed 
sentry at the door, was Antonio Contreras—and Baca. The 
sun was sinking nearer to the jagged western peaks and 
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the Fox of Pefion, disguised in his beggar’s cloak, would 
be coming out for the air. He would slink to his dark cor- 
ner and with his back to the wall look about on that sinister 
world where all, except him, were prisoners. But the time 
had come when crafty El Zorro would feel the bite of 
steel; and even from this foul den where he imagined him- 
self safe he would be dragged forth like a badger on a 
string. For Cabeza de Baca was within. 

The Rangers rode up slowly, tipping their hats to meet 
the wind as it buffeted them from dark alleys that they 
passed; and to the horn of each saddle was tied a sixty-foot 
maguey rope, stout enough to throw a bull. Yet now, and 
for this night, they were no longer Rangers, for their or- 
ders were to keep out of Mexico; each had in his pocket a 
formal discharge, written out by Captain Ross. Their sad- 
dle-guns and pistols were concealed in the brush at the 
place where they had made their rendezvous; and they 
rode forth unarmed, except for their bowie knives, in or- 
der to avoid the keen eyes of the gendarmes. 

As the sun tipped the rim a huge cannon boomed out, 
waking the echoes from the flat roof of the cuartel; bugles 
blew and soldiers assembled, then scuttled inside again, 
leaving the sentries alone in the storm. But in the lee of 
the prison wall the tug and lash of the rough wind ceased; 
and as Yoakum shook out his rope and rubbed the dirt 
from his eyes Stoney took down his reata and waited. Not 
a word was said but at a nod from his partner Red rose in 
his stirrups to throw. There was a double whirl of the long 
loop, a swoop and swish through the air, and as the stout 
maguey fell across the wall Red fed out coil after coil. 
Then he pulled in the slack and waited. 

The rope lay across the wall, wriggling and see-sawing 
in the wind like a fish-line cast into the sea; then suddenly 
it surged violently and ran out to the end as it was seized 
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and jerked down inside. For a moment it swayed and 
bucked while Red paid out the line, keeping it taut like 
playing a trout; then there came two quick pulls, sign that 
the fish was caught, and Yoakum turned his horse down 
the hill. Stoney swung his reata and cast it over the wall 
for Don Fidel to catch, but his eyes were still fixed on the 
rope that Red hauled out, foot by foot. There was a jerk, 
a sudden stop, a fierce surge from the cow-pony—and a 
man topped the wall, and fell. 

Red looked back just once as Contreras plunged, head 
first, over the rampart of the thick adobe wall; then with 
a curse he jumped his horse into a gallop, snaking the 
_ writhing man down the hill. Stoney felt two quick jerks on 
the line he had thrown over and set his horse against the 
rope. It ran up slowly, and stopped; Baca appeared on the 
rampart, casting it off as he prepared to jump; and the 
next moment he had landed, sprawled out like a cat, in 
the dirt at the foot of the wall. 

“Ride after them!” he shouted, making a running jump 
through the dust to the back of Stoney’s horse; and they 
followed down hill on the lope. The loose reata, dragging 
behind, leapt high in the air as it caught and was snatched 
from snag to snag; but down the hill before them a battle 
was going on, a battle at the end of a rope. With the loop 
of the reata jerked tight under one arm, Contreras had 
laid hold of it with his two brawny hands, staving off what 
was otherwise sure death. Half rising to his feet he had 
saved his head from the rocks, skating along at the end of 
the rope; and Yoakum, looking back, was jumping his 
horse from side to side in an effort to break his hold. It 
was a savage and barbarous sight, with no mercy given or 
asked; but as Stoney galloped up Contreras let go with one 
hand and snatched for a knife in his boot. He strained back 
against the yank which came from Red’s horse, struggling 
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desperately to keep his feet; but the stout pony jerked him 
down and before he could use his knife Cabeza de Baca had 
leapt to the ground. 

He struck running, his head back to keep from falling 
on his face, his spidery legs working like piston-rods, and 
with a last vengeful leap he plunged through the dust and 
landed on Contreras from behind. They rolled over to- 
gether, entangled in the rope, legs and arms and stabbing 
knives in the air; but as Red and Stoney rushed in Baca 
came to the top and struck down with all his strength. 
Again and again he stabbed Contreras, not knowing or not 
caring that he was dead; and only the loud boom of the 
cannon on the cuartel made him stop and look about. 

“To the river!” he yelled, waving his bloody hand 
wildly and staring with frenzied eyes, “the Rurales and 
gendarmes are coming. It is the alarm for an escape—they 
will ride for the ford——” 

“Get up behind, then!” cried Stoney impatiently. 

“No, no!” screamed Baca, “leave me here for a minute 
till I cut off this miscreant’s ears. Ah, dog of the world— 
vile, murdering, prison spawn——” 

“Tet him go!” shouted Yoakum, beckoning Stoney to 
follow, “he’s crazy as hell—we can’t stop!” And putting 
spurs to his horse he galloped off down the trail that led 
to the Rio Grande. Soldiers rose up before them, waving 
guns and yelling madly, but they rode over them and 
went on, swinging low on their horses’ necks as they saw 
the splash of bullets at the ford. But darkness in that short 
time had settled over the world, helping to cover the 
Rangers’ escape; and, flinging back a taunting laugh, Red 
rode out on dry land and looked back at the seething town. 

In the murk of twilight they could see the Mexican sol- 
diers as they came pouring from the cuartel on the hill, 
and the light of sudden flares revealed them swarming 
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like ants around the walls of the ancient prison. Along the 
bank of the stream a patrol of Rurales came dashing up, 
to cut off the prisoners at the ford, and Yoakum slapped 
his leg and whooped in derision, as he took shelter in a 
dense growth of willows. 

“Here comes Fidel!” he yelled as the flash of guns 
marked a running fight to the river; but though they 
waited and searched the willows they could not find their 
friend, and at daylight they started for camp. 

“They got him,” predicted Stoney but Yoakum shook 
his head. 

“You can’t kill that crazy fool,” he said. “He jest went 
' back to git some more ears.” 





CHAPTER XII 


Dos Rifles 
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THERE WAS A TUMULT IN SAN LAZARO SUCH AS HAD NEVER 
been seen since Contreras killed the captain of the Rangers, 
and more than one Mexican had ridden down a horse to 
bring the latest news from Juarez. Antonio himself was 
dead, dragged over the wall and stabbed a hundred times. 
It was the vengeance of the Rangers, for his ears had been 
cut off and they had laughed as they fled across the stream. 
Two men had done the deed, though how no one knew, 
and one of them was known by a scar. It was the red- 
headed sergeant with the knife-cut on his cheek, but the 
other had not been recognized. All that was known for 
certain was that he carried two rifles, one on either side of 
his saddle, and even then was on his way to San Lazaro. 

Wild-eyed children darted out to look down the road, 
then rushed back to report to their parents; and when at 
last the word came that the Rangers were approaching 
every door in San Lazaro was closed. But from every 
barred window frightened faces looked out, and Yoakum 
rolled contemptuously in his saddle. The huge scar on his 
left cheek glowed a sinister red as he turned it to the star- 
ing crowd; but, ugly as he was, the name on every lip was 
that of the man with two guns. 

“Dos rifles!” murmured the women as they snatched 
their children back, yet stared out to scan his face; but 
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when they recognized in him the fair-haired sergeant of 
Captain Love they burst into shrill, excited outcries. 

“It is El Huero, the Light-haired One,” they called to 
those behind. But from that day he was no longer the fair- 
haired Ranger but Dos Rifles, the man with two guns. 

Always before, in their minds, he had been a fair-haired 
man with pink cheeks that never showed tan; but since the 
death of Captain Love they had forgotten the hwero 
Ranger who had left with an injured hand. He had gone 
to El Paso, his right hand done up in a sling; but now he 
rode back with two rifles on his saddle and the ears of Don 
Antonio in his pockets. What a wonder that one like him, 
with a face as fair as a woman’s, should be the man to kill 
Antonio Contreras! 

There was a babel of rapid Spanish, a rush for the door- 
ways, and as he passed the Mexicans gaped after him. It 
was no wonder to them that scar-faced Red Yoakum should 
be in at the death of their chief, for he had all the rough 
ways of a Texan; but this man with two rifles only proved 
once more that the Rangers were in league with the devil. 
No matter if their faces were as feo as Red Yoakum’s or 
as handsome as this man with two guns, they had sold their 
souls to the Prince of Devils for.the power of striking men 
dead. And so Don Antonio had died, at the hands of Dos 
Rifles, the killer. 

“Makes ’em goggle-eyed,” remarked Yoakum as he 
scowled back at the staring faces. “Don’t sick no dogs on 
us, now. We sure put the fear into their black, Mexican 
hearts when we snaked old Antonio over the wall.” 

But Stoney only nodded for, now that the deed was 
done, he shrank from its stark brutality. To meet a man in 
a gun-fight or ride in on some desperado gave him a thrill 
like nothing else in the world; but to drag a man at a 
rope’s end and then stab him to death was too close to the 
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abysmal brute. Yet Antonio Contreras merited no regrets, 
and certainly had deserved no pity. He was a creature 
more predatory than a mountain lion, that makes a fresh 
kill for each meal; he was the worst of a bad breed, the 
ladrones of Pefion, inbred from generations of thieves. 
The rope and knife to them were but the instruments of 
their trade, to pull down and stab men for gain; and to 
kill them was like killing some skulking beast or dragging 
a fox from its den. That was the Rangers’ duty, to clear 
the border of bad men—and there was yet a small debt to 
be paid. 

Of the eighteen men who had ambushed Harry Love 
fourteen had already paid with their lives; but four still 
lived, including Severo Contreras, who had been wounded 
in the battle of Tres Jacales. They were hiding as close as 
Antonio had hid when he took shelter behind the bars of 
the jail, but the Rangers would hunt them down until the 
last murderer was slain. That was the law of the Rangers; 
but, more than that, Captain Love had been Stoney’s best 
friend. 

It was Harry Love who had taken him in when he was 
a runaway boy from the East; who had taught him to ride 
and shoot and trail, and at last had made him a Ranger. 
Many said it was favoritism when Love made him his top 
sergeant, but Stoney had given his best. He had followed 
him in many a charge and, when Harry had been shot 
down, had ridden in and brought back his body. And then, 
as a last expression of his loyalty to his friend, he had 
sworn to avenge his death. That debt was now paid and, 
now that Harry was gone, Company D was no longer the 
same. He glanced out at the lonely grave as they rode into 
camp and suddenly he felt himself free. He was free now 
to wander, to search for the golden-haired girl who had 
led one to find love, the other death. 
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He was roused from his gloomy thoughts by the shouts 
of the Rangers as they noisily welcomed them back; but 
after Red had told his story and received their full acclaim 
Captain Ross beckoned them grimly to one side. 

“I don’t know, boys,” he said, “whether you killed An- 
tonio or not. The last word that I got from across the Line 
reported him safe and sound in Pefion.” 

“Pefion!” repeated Red, and then he shook his head. 
“Nope,” he said, “we left him, dead as hell, in Juarez. I 
saw old Fidel stab him ten or twenty times with that long 
cuchillo of his; and when we rode away he was cutting off 
his ears, or mebbe stabbing him some more.” 

“How do you know!” suggested Ross, “that it wasn’t 
Severo Contreras? He’s a man of about the same build.” 

“Severo!” repeated Yoakum, and then his jaw fell and 
he stood staring in speechless surprise. “Was he in the 
jail?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know,” answered Ross, “I’m just asking you. 
You did a good job, whoever it was, and Severo was down 
on our list; but this Mexican spy says that Antonio is in 
Pefion, breathing smoke and fire against the Rangers.” 

“Well, by grab!” exclaimed Red, “that sure gits me. I 
wonder what’s happened to Fidel? Maybe the crazy danged 
fool made some mistake and slipped that rope over the 
wrong man.” 

“But we hid by the trail,” objected Stoney, “and listened 
to the Mexicans going by; and every one of them said it 
was Antonio himself, disguised as a pock-marked beggar.” 

“Sure, and Fidel was down close, looking him right in 
the eye, and he said it was Antonio Contreras!” 

Red straightened up again and his confident smile re- 
turned as he added this last bit of evidence, but Ross only 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“The Mexicans are wild,” he said, “you can’t depend on 
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anything, and this spy isn’t as good as Fidel. But if you 
killed Severo and Antonio escaped we can look for a little 
hell. He’ll fight, if he’s out in the open.” 

“If he was in that jail,” laughed Red, “and seen Severo 
go over the wall I bet he left like a bat out of hell. They 
ain’t no safe place when the Rangers git after you, and he 
might as well fight as run.” 

“This man of mine said he was organizing to fight,” 
added Ross after a thoughtful pause; and, leaving the 
Rangers to get their breakfast, he went off by himself to 
think. 





CHAPTER XIII 


Peiion 
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FOR TWO DAYS THE RUMORS HAD COME THICK AND FAST 
from the Mexican side of the Line, and more and more it 
appeared certain that Antonio had escaped and his brother 
had been killed in his stead. The Rangers rode far, picking 
up runners on the trails and bringing them in to be ex- 
amined, but a new spirit of revolt had been imbued into 
the Mexicans and they would not say a word. Rumors 
came, but rumors were nothing, and Captain Ross remained 
in ignorance until Cabeza de Baca returned. 

He had been given up for lost, a victim of his weakness 
for cutting off the ears of the dead; but on the morning 
of the third day he came pelting down the road and gal- 
loped into the Ranger camp. 

“Get your horses!” he yelled, “Antonio Contreras has 
crossed the Line and killed a whole family of Americans. 
Their houses have been burned, their cattle driven off——” 

“How do you know it was Antonio—did you see him?” 
broke in Ross; and Baca turned, his mad eyes blazing. 

“Yes, I saw him!” he cried. “Do you think I am crazy, 
to believe what these Mexicans say? I saw him, and there 
is his dust against the sun where he is driving off the stock 
to Pejion!” 

He pointed to a veil of yellow dust drawn across the dis- 
tant east and Captain Ross ordered up the horses; but while 
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his men went running he turned to Cabeza de Baca, for he 
still doubted if the man was sane. 

“Where have you been, Don Fidel?” he asked. “Was 
that Severo you killed at Juarez?” 

“Yes, Severo, the dirty dog! I killed him for Antonio, 
thinking I had sent his soul to hell; but when I stooped 
down closer to cut off his ears I saw I had noosed the 
wrong man! He wore Antonio’s cloak but it was that base 
creature, Severo; and now something tells me I shall never 
kill the man who murdered my wife and daughter. It is 
the hand of God, to punish me for my sins and the blas- 
phemies I have uttered. For I am mad, Captain, and do 
not know what to do, more than follow this man that I 
hate.” 

He paused, drooping wearily, his bloodshot eyes rolling 
as he watched the Rangers saddling up; and after watch- 
ing him a minute Ross turned to his men, giving orders to 
break camp and start. They packed and mounted in haste, 
taking their blankets and provisions with them and a mule- 
load of extra cartridges; and then at a lope they rode for 
the Pefion crossing—but not by the Island trail. Contreras 
was in the field, he had thrown down his challenge in this 
red raid across the Rio Grande; and when El Zorro fought 
he laid ambush after ambush, to draw his enemies into a 
trap. 

Ross rode hard but not too hard, for he knew pursuit 
was useless; and when they reached the distant ford they 
saw the bandits of Pefion riding up into their citadel on the 
point. They had struck, and they had escaped, and as they 
looked down at the Rangers they sent back shrill whoops 
of defiance. The cracked bell on the old church kept up a 
flat, discordant clanging, men swarmed in the narrow plaza 
of the town; but, after riding down to the river, the 
Rangers turned back, for they could not cross the Line. 
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They rode back slowly, following the trail of the Mexi- 
can marauders to the ranch of the murdered Americans; 
and after surveying the smouldering ruins and broken- 
down fences they buried five bodies in one grave. After a 
few months of tranquillity it was the same old story—a 
devastated home, and herds driven across the Rio Grande. 
In their crude, barbaric way that was all these Mexicans 
knew, for robbery was their means of livelihood. “No rob, 
no eat,” was the motto by which they lived; and now that 
Don Antonio had returned to Pefion, the ladrones had 
flocked to his banner. 

The Rangers camped that night not far from the burnt 
ranch-house and, while Captain Ross sat off by himself, 
' Cabeza de Baca began a long harangue. The sight of the 
murdered women and little children had recalled his ter- 
rible loss to Fidel and in a high, impassioned voice he re- 
cited his wrongs to the Rangers as they lay and watched 
their chief. For they recognized the signs of some bold plan 
in the making, and as he stroked his long nose and 
scratched his curly beard they waited for the captain to 
speak. 

reWell, boys,” said Ross at last, coming over to the fire, 

“there’s only one thing to do. It’s against my orders but 
I’m going to cross the river and smoke up that bunch of 
cut-throats. The Adjutant General has forbidden it and 
we'll all get fired, but who wants to go along?” 

“T do!” shouted the Rangers in a chorus; but at the 
captain’s bold words Cabeza de Baca ran over and clasped 
his hand. 

“Take me,” he cried, “and I will lead you to a place 
where we can creep into the heart of the town. They will 
be drunk tonight and we can go from house to house——” 

“Hold on! Hold on!” protested Ross. “That isn’t my 
idea at all, It’s all right to take the town, but what about 
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my boys here—do you want to get the whole company 
killed?” 

“But we would kill Antonio Contreras!” argued Baca, 
“and our vengeance would be complete! What are the lives 
of a few men, since all of us must die—and I myself will 
lead the way!” 

“No, you sit down and shut up,” ordered Ross, “or Pi 
leave you behind, altogether. It’s going against orders to 
shoot up this town and I don’t want a Ranger hurt. Now 
it’s this way, boys,” he went on when Cabeza de Baca had 
quieted down, “this is no time for close-up work. We’re 
twenty-one men and they’re maybe two hundred, and some 
of those Mexicans can fight. But unless I miss my guess 
they’re all on a big drunk, the way they were that night at 
Tres Jacales; and the thing for us to do is to surround the 
town and shell them out at long range. That’s where our 
good shooting will count.” 

“Sure!” agreed Red, “and after we’ve smoked ’em up 
we can go in and take the town. Burn it down and run the 
rascals out.” 

“No, now listen!” commanded Ross. “The first man that 
talks like that, ’m going to send him back to guard the 
horses. We’ve got no business in Pefion, none at all, but if 
those cut-throats can cross the river without hindrance from 
the Mexican Government I don’t see why the Rangers 
can’t cross back. Only we’ve got to be careful—that’s all. 
I don’t want any wounded, or maybe killed, to report to 
the Adjutant General. Now can I depend on you boys to 
follow orders?” 

“You sure can!” cheered the Rangers and after wiping 
out their rifles they settled down for a few hours’ sleep. 
Ross lay down with the rest, but whenever the guards were 
changed he awoke and listened to their report; and when- 
ever the horses snorted or jumped in their hobbles he sat 
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up and looked around. It was a habit he had formed after 
a lifetime on the border, a lifetime in the midst of skulk. 
ing enemies; and as the stars wheeled on their courses he 
read the time to the half hour, until at last he rose and 
stamped on his boots. The time had come to lead one 
more dash against Contreras; and soon, with two scouts 
ahead to look out for ambush, the Rangers rode back to- 
wards Pejion. 

If Contreras had sent spies to watch the Ranger camp 
they had wearied of their vigil long before, and as the 
coyotes began to yell in anticipation of the dawn Ross 
halted his company at the Pefion ford. It was a half mile 
above the town, a broad, gravelly bar laid over a sub- 
merged ledge; and down the river, faintly, they could 
make out the white houses where Pejion stood out on its 
point. The town was set on a bench a hundred feet above 
the river, but the swirling sandstorms had all but buried it 
in drifts which were piled up against the edge of the mesa. 
Under the cold glow of the stars the yellow of the sand 
almost merged with the dirty white of the houses, but Ross 
knew there was a ledge surrounding the level ground 
which would give him and his Rangers cover. 

“Boys,” he said as they awaited their final orders, “we’re 
going to leave our horses behind. You'll have to wade the 
river—and fill your pockets full of cartridges, because we 
don’t know where this will end. There are three men we 
want to get, besides Antonio Contreras—Aguilar, Jose 
Costa and Sandoval—and Fidel will point them out to 
me, so don’t shoot until you hear my gun. Pick your men 
by their position if they come out in bunches, the right-hand 
Ranger will take the right-hand Mex and so on; and hold 
a bead until you hear me shoot. One thing more—don’t hit 
any women or children. That’s all, and I want you to be 
careful.” 
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He detailed four reluctant men to remain with the horses 
and guard against a surprise attack; and then, taking his 
boots off, he stepped into the rushing stream and led the 
way into Mexico. Up the broad, trampled trail where on 
the day before the ladrones had looked back and laughed 
the Rangers toiled along through the sand. Two scouts 
were ahead, to guard against treachery, and two more 
brought up the rear; and so in a long line they filed up 
the hill and took shelter behind the edge of the rimrock. 
Every man was given his place and as they piled up their 
barricades Captain Ross looked over the town. 

Not a hundred yards away, on the edge of the bench, a 
cluster of tumble-down houses marked the site of ancient 
Presidio de Pefion. Here under the kings of Spain a penal 
settlement had been established, to farm the rich lowlands 
below. A garrison of Spanish soldiers had been quartered 
in the long cuartel, Jesuit fathers had sung masses in the 
old church; but with the passing of Spanish power soldiers 
and priests had moved away and the convicts had taken 
over the town. A new plaza had been built at right angles 
to the old one, which was cramped in among a jumble of 
adobes; and as the business of banditry had prospered 
under Contreras the town had grown, year by year. But 
now in the cold dawn Pefion seemed deserted, except for 
the big saloon. 

It stood at the junction between the old plaza and the 
new, a long adobe with barred windows and closed doors, 
and as Ross waited for the thin morning light to improve 
he could hear men’s voices arguing drunkenly. A fight 
sprang up and died down in a chorus of curses as a pro- 
testing man was shoved out the door. 

“That is Sandoval,” whispered Baca, leaning closer to 
Ross. “Shoot! Shoot! He is going away.” 

“Let him go,” muttered Ross, “I want Contreras.” 
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He looked down the line where his Rangers lay waiting 
behind their loop-holed squares of flat rocks, and Baca 
nudged him again. 

“That is Aguilar,” he prompted as three others came out 
the door, “the little man, behind.” 

Ross covered him with his sights but he did not shoot. 

“I want Contreras,” he said again. 

“There is Costa, a Dorado!” hissed Baca in a frenzy. 
“Shoot, hombre—they are getting away.” 

The main body of Mexicans had stepped out the low 
doorway but Contreras was not with the rest. Ross hesi- 
tated, then swung his gun to Sandoval, the fartherest, and 
killed him just before he escaped. Every Mexican in the 
plaza stopped short at the shot, and as they stood frozen 
with fear the Rangers fired a volley which toppled them 
over like ten-pins. Man after man went down until only 
one was left, and as he broke for a doorway Captain Ross 
knocked him over on the threshold. Eleven ladrones, the 
pick of Contreras’ band, had been wiped out in a moment— 
but Antonio was still in hiding. The Rangers threw in fresh 
cartridges and lay hugging their rifles, waiting to kill the 
bandit leader on sight; dogs rushed out, barking; women 
and children showed their heads and shrank back inside the 
doors; but Antonio and his men lay hid. The dead in the 
plaza told a story there was no mistaking, and a hush fell 
upon the town. Then the women began to scream and rush 
from door to door; dogs and children added to the tumult; 
and at last a huge man, roused up from his drunken sleep, 
staggered out and stood staring down the trail. 

Crack, went a rifle and he pitched forward on his face; 
and with that the panic was on. Like foxes smoked out 
from their den in the rocks the ladrones all came out at 
once, but at the rattle of gunfire and the smash of bullets 
against the walls they turned and bolted for cover. Some 
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sprang through open doorways and opened fire through 
the windows, some ran the length of the plaza and escaped; 
but most of them ducked out behind and took the trail 
down the river, where their horses were waiting in the cor- 
rals. But if, in the rout, Antonio Contreras had shown his 
head none of the Rangers had had time to shoot. He had 
either escaped unscathed or still remained hidden in the 
town. Craftier by far than all his men he had evaded the 
surprise attack; yet Pefion was surrounded, his followers 
had fled, and at any moment he might break and run. 

Ross grunted and settled down with his rifle trained on 
the saloon door from which the Dorados had come; for 
there, unless all signs failed, lay El Zorro himself, playing 
the fox and biding his time. Already the brazen bell in the 
old church was clanging, giving the alarm to the Mexicans 
in the bottoms; and down the river the ladrones had taken 
horse and were riding to summon help. A line of dust to- 
wards Juarez marked the passage of other horsemen on 
their way to summon the Rurales; but, though the time 
had come for him to retreat, Captain Ross still lingered 
and watched. 

Emboldened by their immunity within the adobe houses 
the Mexicans one by one thrust out their guns and went 
to shooting, and up the river a cloud of dust came drifting 
down—it was the Rurales, the Rangers of Mexico. What- 
ever was to be done to get Contreras would have to be 
done immediately, but for once Bigotes was at fault. He 
could not make up his mind. If he charged the town and 
hunted down Contreras some of his men would surely be 
killed; and yet never again perhaps would he have Con- 
treras in his power, and of all men he wanted him most. 
His was the crafty brain which had lured Love to his death 
—he and his brothers had dared oppose the Rangers and 
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challenge the sovereignty of Texas—but always he was 
hiding in some hole. 

Two shots in rapid succession from the horse-guards 
across the river announced their fear of an immediate at- 
tack and, looking down from the heights, Ross could see a 
body of horsemen working towards them through the wil- 
lows. It was the fugitives from down the river who had 
rallied and ridden back to take the bold Rangers from be- 
hind. For the last time the captain glanced back into the 
town, and as he did so he saw a figure gliding up from the 
river trail—it was Fidel Cabeza de Baca. He had slipped 
away, unnoticed in the excitement, and was making straight 
for the cantina door. 

Darting in like a trained stoat that hunts rabbits from 
their holes the tall Spaniard popped out again, thwarted; 
he tried one door after the other, passing swiftly on and 
on until he came to the body of Aguilar. Then into his 
crazed brain the old obsession came back and he leapt out 
and knelt beside him. To the defenders this strange Mexi- 
can seemed to be caring for the dead, but as he cut off his 
ears and rushed on to the body of Costa they recognized 
the man, and his errand. A cry of horror went up as he 
clipped the ears of Costa, and as he ran across the plaza to- 
wards Sandoval the bandidos all shot at once. 

“Ladrones!” shouted Baca, as the shots missed their 
mark; and with wild, insulting gestures he sprang upon 
the body and slashed off both the ears. 

“Dogs and sons of dogs!” he yelled as the startled Mexi- 
cans stared at him. “I spit on you—I, Cabeza de Baca!” 
And with a last defiant laugh he dodged in behind the 
houses and ran down the trail towards the river. 

“Get back, boys,” called Ross as he saw the dust of the 
Rurales drawing nearer on the road from Juarez; and, 
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pelting down to the crossing, they waded across in safety 
and went galloping off through the brush. Pefion had been 
shot up without the loss of a man and the ladrones had 
been smoked out like foxes; but the one they wanted most, 
Antonio Contreras, had escaped their guns again. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Baca’s Ears 
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NEVER BEFORE HAD THE RIVER MEXICANS RECEIVED SUCH 
a fright as on the day when Pefion was attacked; for, 
though the Line to them was no barrier at all, it had al- 
ways been a barrier against the Texans. But now for the 
third time, despite official protests, the Rangers had crossed 
into Mexico; and, giving up all hope of protection from 
their government, the ladrones of Pefion fled. Fourteen 
of their best men had been killed in this last raid, and in 
a day the town was deserted. 

At San Lazaro the Mexicans were so frightened and 
intimidated that one Ranger could have taken the town; 
they remained inside their doors, expecting for their sins 
to be shot as their dogs were shot. For never had Bigotes, 
or his reckless Rangers, failed to kill every dog that ran 
out. It was the sign of their authority, and when some cur 
slipped his leash he was counted as good as dead. Nor was 
it unjust, for San Lazaro from the first had been a hotbed 
of sedition and revolt. 

But since the death of Captain Love and the coming of 
Bigotes the Mexicans had been abased to the earth, and 
when they saw him riding back from his raid on Pefion 
they hid in the darkest corners. Never again would these 
Mexicans dare to rise in revolt against the power of the 
United States Government; for they had seen Don An- 
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hold at Pefion. They had seen his Dorados, who had dared 
to fight the Rangers, killed off one by one like frightened 
rabbits; until of all the eighteen men, one-time heroes of 
Tres Jacales, only Contreras himself remained. Prison 
walls would not protect them nor the stronghold of Pefion, 
and so the frightened remnant had fled. 

As for Bigotes, he remained in camp as if nothing had 
happened, waiting grimly for the storm to break; for it 
had been established beyond a doubt that some secret un- 
derstanding existed between Contreras and the Rurales. 
And the Rurales—those ruthless killers who, from being 
bandits themselves, had been turned into Rural Police— 
stood high with Porfirio Diaz. They were his strong right 
hand, to strike his enemies wherever they hid; and who- 
ever flouted them would do well to leave Mexico, for 
there was no safety below the Line. 

But since the Mexican War, with its humiliating surren- 
der and the loss of so many rich provinces, a new punc- 
tiliousness, born of fear, had made the American Line 
inviolate. To the middle of the river a Rural might go, 
but nothing would tempt him to set foot on the soil which 
nurtured the fighting Texans. Yet if bandits like Contre- 
ras cared to raid across the Line, bringing back loot and 
herds of cattle into Mexico, the Rurales were not too 
rigorous in their pursuit. Let the Texans look after their 
own. 

But, whatever protests were sent from Mexico City, and 
from Washington to the Governor of Texas, no rebuke 
trickled down through to Captain Ross. If the Adjutant 
General or the Governor felt that the captain had ex- 
ceeded his authority they kept their opinion to themselves; 
and Ross, for his part, was equally circumspect, for he 
made no mention of Pefion. Officially the raid had never 
taken place; and the Mexicans had no proof, beyond the 
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testimony of certain bandits, that the Rangers had crossed 
the Line. But they knew it nevertheless and took the les- 
son to heart, for their smuggling and cattle-stealing ceased. 

There was a lull in the raiding so dear to the hearts of 
bandidos and contrabandistas, and Bigotes’ occupation was 
gone. Contreras had fled, vowing vengeance on the man 
who had defeated him and broken his power, and there 
was no one to take his place. But from further down the 
river, from Pilares and Presidio, there came rumors of 
other robber bands; and, while he waited for the word 
that would send him on their trail, Captain Ross looked 
over his men. Welded together in a fighting unit by gal- 
lant Harry Love they had served him well in war; but, 
now that a lull had come, disintegration had set in and the 
old cliques and quarrels were resumed. 

Under the iron stress of war, no better company of fight- 
ing men had ever been under his command; but with idle- 
ness the old weaknesses of character came out and Ross 
noted them, biding his time. Men who had obeyed his 
least word became quarrelsome and abusive under the in- 
fluence of smuggled liquor; and day and night the poker 
games went on, though gambling was specifically forbid- 
den. But Ross was more concerned over the case of Ser- 
geant Stoney than he was over the lapses of the men. 
Given his formal discharge on the eve of the bold raid 
which had flushed Antonio Contreras from his hiding- 
place, Stoney had returned to camp with Sergeant Yoakum 
and participated in the attack on Pefion. He was a Ranger 
yet not a Ranger, sharing their duties with the rest but 
never asking to be reinstated; and every day, while the 
others slept and gambled, he practiced shooting with his 
light saddle-gun. 

Tacking a card against a tree he would draw and fire 
as he galloped past, using his carbine instead of a pistol; 
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and the captain could not deny that, as far as horse-work 
was concerned, his carbine was as good as a six-shooter. 
He had a natural aptitude in the use of arms which made 
up for his crippled right hand, and there were few who 
could equal his score; but Ross never forgot the woman 
in the background, whose capture had led Mad Harry to 
his death. Stoney’s shooting was good, but in the minds of 
all the men he was associated with Tres Jacales—and her. 
His crippled right hand was a symbol of defeat, his smile 
brought up memories of Goldilocks, and if there were any 
who doubted that he still sought for her in secret their 
minds were soon set at rest. ' 

One evening as the overland stage went through, a nun 
glanced out through the door; and Corporal Furey, who 
chanced to be standing by, remembered her pale, austere 
face. It was the sister who had come running to seek Goldi- 
locks in the adobe; and when Furey returned to camp he 
whispered his secret here and there until Stoney, last of 
all, heard the news. That evening without a word he dis- 
appeared from camp and Captain Ross grumbled to him- 
self. 

Since the dragging of Severo over the wall of the Juarez 
jail, which had driven Don Antonio into the open, the 
grim-faced Bigotes had gazed with a kindlier eye upon 
the man whom the Rangers had called a coward. And his 
target-practice day by day had suggested still greater deeds 
—he was planning to kill Antonio. But as the days went 
by and Sergeant Stoney did not return, the stern captain 
shook his head. Then he drew out a book in which three 
names were written and put down one more—Milton 
Stoney. They were the men he would recommend for a 
transfer. But when a month had passed Stoney quietly 
returned, and his practice with the carbine never ceased. 

Next to Bigotes himself and the scar-faced Red Yoa- 
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kum, the greatest bogey-man of the Mexicans was Dos 
Rifles. “Dose Reéflays” they called him, after the two 
guns on his saddle; and as the stories of his wonderful 
shooting spread far and wide it was rumored he was prac- 
ticing to kill Contreras. Then another report came back 
through the mysterious Mexican “underground” that Con- 
treras had sworn to kill him; that he had kissed the cross 
and taken an oath never to rest until three men that he 
hated were slain—Dos Rifles, Cabeza de Baca and Red 
Yoakum, whom the Mexicans called Cabeza Colorado. 
These were the men who had dragged his brother over 
the wall, thinking their rope had noosed Antonio; and he 
had sworn by all the saints to lay three relics on Severo’s 
grave—Cabeza de Baca’s ears, the red hair of Cabeza Colo- 
rado and the maimed right hand of Two-Rifles. 

Since the battle at Pefion, Cabeza de Baca had been in 
hiding, for the Mexicans were seeking his life. His was the 
hidden hand which had turned against his people the rage 
of Bigotes and his Rangers; he had guided them at Tres 
Jacales and on their raids against Contreras—and at Pefion 
he had boasted of his crimes. He and he alone had cut the 
ears from seventeen men who had been found after the 
Ranger raids, and the whole Mexican populace had vowed 
vengeance. Against the Rangers they dared not fight, for 
they had proved themselves invincible; but this treacher- 
ous Spaniard who was the cause of all their woes had been 
marked for a traitor’s death. So the cauldron of their hate 
boiled and bubbled, until at last it spewed its hell’s brew 
over the rim. 

The Rangers were lying around the fire, smoking and 
listening to stories and songs; listening also to the chomp- 
ing of their horses as they fed, and the distant sounds of 
the night. Time was nothing to them now and Red Yoa- 
kum had come into his own as a singer of endless songs. 
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They were songs of Old Texas and the far frontier, of 
Old England and Dick Turpin’s Black Bess; and while 
they stretched out in silence he sang another, of Louisiana 
and Lake Pontchartrain. 


THE CREOLE GIRL 


“It was one bright May morning that I bid my friends ado 
Being on my way to Poncheytrain where I was forced to go. 
Through swamps and alligators I picked my dreary way 
O’er railroad ties and crossings my weary feet did stray 
Until in the dead of evening to the highest mount I came 
It was there I met the Creole girl on the banks of the Ponchey- 

train. 


“Good eve! Good eve, little maiden, my money it is no good; 
If it was not for the alligators I’d sleep out in the woods.’ 
“No, welcome, welcome, stranger. Although our home is plain, 
We never turned out a poor wanderer on the banks of the Pon- 
cheytrain!” 
She took me to her father’s house, there treated me quite well, 
Her hair in coal-black ringlets down on her shoulders fell. 


“I tried to match her beauty, but I found it all in vain 
So handsome was the Creole girl on the banks of the Poncheytrain. 
I asked her if she’d marry me. Said she: “This cannot be.’ 
Said she: ‘I have a lover, and he is far at sea.’ 
Said she: ‘I have a lover, and true to him I’ll remain 
Till he returns to marry me, on the banks of the Poncheytrain.’ 


“Then farewell, farewell, fair maiden, 1 may never see you any 
more 
But I thank you for your kindness, in the cottage by the shore 
And as in some jolly circle the flowing bowl I drain 
I will drink to the health of the Creole girl on the banks of the 
Poncheytrain. 
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I am going to some foreign country, to sail on the deep blue main 
But I will never forget the Creole girl on the banks of the Pon- 
cheytrain,” 


“Sing another one, Red,” spoke up a voice, after a 
silence; but Yoakum rose up with a grunt. 

“Nope,” he said, “you fellers is spoiled—I’m going up 
to see my dowita, It takes a girl to appreciate good music.” 

“Oh, was that music? I thought you was jest singing.” 

“Oh, was that thinking?” retorted Red. “I thought 
you was jest talking.” And laughing mockingly he went 
over to Captain Ross. 

“Kin I go to town?” he asked. 

“Why, I reckon so,” answered Ross, “but take some- 
body with you, or Contreras might lift your scalp.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” came back Red, “I’m liable to git 
his ears. But hey—what’s all that shooting, up in town?” 

The distant pop, pop, of pistol-shots brought the Rang- 
ers to their feet; and as the shooting broke out again Ross 
called for the horses and they went galloping up the road. 
He had ordered them out more to break up the monotony 
than in the expectation of trouble, but as they rode into 
San Lazaro they saw a surging mob of Mexicans banked 
up against the door of the cantina. Shouts came from in- 
side and the crash of breaking woodwork and as the Rang- 
ers dismounted and rushed in with clubbed pistols they 
found two men dead on the floor. 

At the shout of “Los Reengers!” the Mexicans fled out 
the back way; but one look at the dead men told that mis- 
chief was afoot, for they wore the golden hat-bands of 
Dorados. 

“They were breaking down this door,” announced Yoa- 
kum, striding over to the battered frame; and after a per- 
functory challenge he smashed it in with one kick and 
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plunged recklessly into the room. It was a small storeroom 
in the rear, full of sacks and old bottles; but as he groped 
about in the dark he found no one to oppose him, an a 
body sprawled out on the floor. 

“Fere’s a dead man,” he called, dragging him out to 
the light while the Rangers crowded around; and as he 
knelt down he burst out cursing. 

“Wy, the dirty dogs!” he cried, “it’s Don Fidel! Them 
Dorados sure killed him, this time!” 

Baca’s clothes were stripped from his back, his head was 
a mass of blood; and across his face in a long, red gash 
was the knife-slash that is the mark for a traitor. Contreras 
had struck, but Baca still lived—the Rangers had saved 
him his ears. 


CHAPTER XV 


A Ranger 


oO — peo 


AS RED YOAKUM BENT DOWN TO EXAMINE BACA’S BATTERED 
head and the knife-slash across his face he chuckled and 
drew his hand across the scar. 

“That’s jest paint,” he said, looking up. “Old Fidel was 
shore good with that ’magnate of potash; but by grab, 
they ain’t no blood. How are ye, Old Horse-fly—feeling 
peart?” 

Cabeza de Baca fixed his eyes, which had been rolling 
about aimlessly, on the grinning face of Red, and a faint 
smile illumined his countenance. 

“Where am I?” he asked in Spanish. 

“You ain’t in hell,” Red assured him, “or I wouldn’t be 
here, talking to you. Who are these hombres you shot?” 

“What hombres?” moaned Baca, sitting up and holding 
his head. “Madre de Dios, but someone struck me a blow!” 

“These two Mexicans here, with the gold-braid on their 
sombreros. They look like Dorados, to me.” 

“Cardi, yes,’ murmured the spy, “but where are the 
rest? I thought I killed four or five.” 

“Shooting wild,” observed Red. “Where you been all 
the time? The boys is sure glad to see you.” 

He jerked his head at the Rangers, who had drawn 
aside to give him air, and Cabeza de Baca’s face lit up. 

“Ah, my friends!” he bowed. “Do you still think of 
poor Fidel? Then I thank you for saving my life. Another 
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minute, perhaps, and these vile Mexicans would have 
killed me and beaten out my brains like a dog’s. If I could 
call down a curse and kill them all at once, for one mo- 
ment my heart would be glad. But they are too many— 
they will kill me first.” 

“Youre doing fine, Fidel,” said Yoakum encouragingly, 
“oot seventeen, already. Where you been since we saw 
you at Pefion?” 

“Ah—Pejfion!” exclaimed Baca, scrambling to his feet 
and laughing as he felt his battered head. “If we had only 
killed Antonio! But you did well, my brave Rangers; and 
if you will follow where I lead I will take you to Contre- 
ras, himself!” 

“Where’s that?” demanded the Rangers, all at once. 

“Down the river,” answered Baca, “at Presidio del 
Norte. He is recruiting more men, to fight us.” 

“Did you see him?” inquired Ross, stepping closer; but 
Baca shook his head and sighed. 

“Tf I had I would not be here,” he said. “If I had seen 
him I would have killed him, but he knows me now and 
his men are hunting me everywhere. Will you give me 
protection, Capitan?” 

“Yes, Fidel,” promised the captain. “We’ll take care of 
you, from now on. But what did you learn about Contre- 
ras?” 

“For a week after Pefion he was lost to all his men,” 
answered Baca, helping himself to a drink. “Some say he 
was demented but I think he was afraid—afraid of me, 
Cabeza de Baca! He knows I have sworn to have his ears 
before I die, and he remembers Severo and Ismael. But 
after a wed in hiding he came to Presidio del Norte, at 
the mouth of the Rio Concho, and sent out a summons to 
his men. But for fear that I might find him he is hiding 
in the interior, having lived there when he was robbing the 
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caravans; and he has refused to come out and lead his 
men against the Texans until they bring him back my ears. 
But if the Rangers will follow me I will guide you to his 
cave, for once I was a bandido, myself.” 

He confessed what was already more than suspected by 
Captain Ross, on account of his genius at disguise; for only 
an adept could ride the country as he did without revealing 
his identity to the Mexicans. Never before had the cap- 
tain encountered a man who could change his personal 
appearance like Fidel. Even the Rangers had been de- 
ceived by him repeatedly; but such a knowledge was of 
use in only one business, and that was in breaking the law. 
But in those turbulent times it was the exception rather 
than the rule to find a Mexican not in league with contra- 
bandistas, and at this frank confession the captain smiled 
gravely and continued with the matter at hand. 

“No, Fidel,” he said, “we can’t go into Mexico. We 
might meet the Rurales, if we did. But if Antonio crosses 
the Line and comes into Texas——” 

“Yes, yes!” nodded Baca, “I understand. And he will 
come, Sefior Capitan; because all he thinks of is revenge 
—against the Rangers and against me, Cabeza de Baca!” 

He tapped his breast proudly and, scorning to bandage 
his bruised head, he rode back to the Ranger camp. Double 
guards were thrown out, every passer-by was searched; but 
for the time the ladrones were baulked. 

The next day Cabeza de Baca was made a Texas Ranger, 
the first Mexican ever enlisted; and as the news went out 
the paisanos along the river shrugged their shoulders at 
the ways of Bigotes. First he came into their country to 
make war on the Mexicans and punish all thieves and 
murderers; and then he turned around and made a Ranger 
of Baca, the worst murderer of them all. In his day he 
had been a robber, even more daring than Contreras; and 
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now, with his pockets stuffed full of dead men’s ears, he 
was made a Texas Ranger. So they railed, but Ross said 
nothing, for Fidel had served him well. 

To the Mexicans he was a monster, more terrible than 
any Ranger—a man to be crushed like a toad. He was a 
devil incarnate, capable of assuming any form, even de- 
ceiving women in the person of their husbands; and to 
stamp out his life was the ambition of every native whose 
spirit was not utterly broken. But, safe in the camp of the 
Rangers, who made much of him and called him Fidel, 
Cabeza de Baca lived only for the day when they could 
ride against Antonio Contreras. With his back against a 
tree and his eyes fixed on space he would sit immobile for 
hours; but when one of the Rangers addressed him he was 
all deference and animation and would do anything he 
thought would please them. Only when Mexicans were 
brought in and chained up to the willows was it necessary 
to watch him closely; for so great was his hatred of their 
race that more than once he had threatened to kill the 
prisoners. 

Every night he slipped away, irresistibly impelled to 
spy on the Mexicans of San Lazaro; and every morning 
he would return with the gossip of the town and some 
fresh news of Antonio Contreras. He was in hiding still, 
having a fear of assassination as great as that of emperors 
and kings; but his men were in the saddle, raking the 
countryside for horses and picking up recruits as they went. 
They were bandidos again, for that was their occupation 
—one not without honor in Old Mexico; but now their 
depredations were confined to their own people, though 
there were rumors that Texas would be next. And when 
that time came, Don Antonio would lead the way, for he 
had sworn an oath to have his revenge. 

As reports came in from the Big Bend district that the 
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Mexicans were growing bolder, Captain Ross accepted 
the rumors as true; for the Big Bend lay directly across the 
river from Presidio del Norte and it was a country to 
tempt any bandit. Thousands of head of fat cattle fed on 
the plains above the rim, where the tableland broke off 
towards the river; and to the poverty-stricken Mexicans 
the high-bred cattle and horses were worth the chances of 
a raid. In their own cunning way the Mexicans were not 
lacking in courage, especially with a leader like Contreras 
who was master of a thousand tricks; and, seeing another 
campaign ahead, the captain began methodically to whip 
his company of Rangers into shape. 

First he called up two drinking men and dismissed them 
from the service; then he transferred four trouble-makers 
to East Texas; but when he came to the name of Ser- 
geant Milton Stoney he hesitated to cut him off. He was 
different from the rest, with few friends among the men 
except Red Yoakum and Cabeza de Baca, but his conduct 
had always been exemplary. Perhaps that was what made 
him seem different, for the Rangers as a class were rough 
men. Yet that was the very type that Ross was trying to 
get rid of, for they gave the Texas Rangers a bad name. 
The four men he had sent east had gone for that reason, 
though the captain would not admit it; for his ideal Ranger 
was a man always a gentleman, courteous alike to friend 
and foe. He did not like men who talked loud and boast- 
fully, or were rough and overbearing with the Mexicans ; 
for he had found that in a fight it was the quiet-spoken 
ones who generally came to the front. He had found them 
more reliable—but Stoney would have to go. 

It was, of course, Stoney’s affair with Goldilocks, which 
had cast the die against him; although since his return 
from his search for the nun he had lost his brooding smile. 
As he watched him day by day Captain Ross had almost 
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hoped that he was cured of his lover’s madness, but some- 
thing told him that the mere glimpse of a golden head 
would send him off on his quest. Yet why punish him for 
that, a failing so common that it included a full half of man- 
kind? And Stoney had been a good Ranger. 

Back and forth a hundred times the captain mulled it 
over until finally an inspiration came to him and he called 
Stoney out to his tree. 

“Sergeant Stoney,” he said, “we’ve got to go to Presidio 
—the Mexicans are beginning to raid across the Line; but 
before we leave I’d like to talk over this girl with the 
golden hair. I expect she’s around here somewhere and I 
know if you get word of her you'll quit me like a beef 
steer headed for water. So Pve decided to leave you here 
with a detail of four good men and you can keep these 
pelados in line. You can attend to both jobs at once.” 

‘What jobs?” demanded Stoney belligerently. 

“Why, holding down these Mexicans, patrolling the 
river and all that; and—well, you might come across 
Goldilocks.” 

He smiled, a trifle grimly, for a stormy look in the ser- 
geant’s eyes had given promise of a coming revolt. 

“Never mind about Goldilocks,” spoke up Stoney coldly. 
“J want to go with the boys after Contreras.” 

“Oh, you still figure on getting him, eh?” said Ross. 

“Fither that or he gets me,” replied Stoney. “I swore 
when he killed Harry that I’d never give up until Antonio 
Contreras was dead. So I’m going to ask you as a per- 
sonal favor to let somebody else stay behind.” 

“What if I don’t?” inquired Ross at last. 

“Then I’m going to quit, because I’m not a Ranger any- 
way and I don’t need the Ranger’s pay. ’m going to go 
along under the protection of the company—you certainly 
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won’t deny me that—and when we get down the river 
and locate Contreras I'll go across and bring him out!” 

He spoke slowly and emphatically, and Ross blinked 
and half smiled, but he had not forgotten the point. 

“Don’t you want to find this girl?” he asked. 

“Maybe I do and maybe I don’t,” responded Stoney 
after a pause, “but here’s the way the matter stands. I 
can’t find her anywhere and the nuns won’t tell me any- 
thing—and the chances are I’ get killed, anyway. So I’ve 
made up my mind to do my duty first, and maybe it’s the 
kindest thing for her.” 

“What duty is that?” queried Ross; and suddenly his 
voice was kind. Here was a good man—a good man for 
his purpose. 

“Why, to punish the man that led Harry into a trap. 
Isn’t that the rule, with the Rangers? Then why not give 
me a chance?” 

“I will,” replied Ross, “if you’ll answer me one ques- 
tion. Are you in love with this girl or not?” 

“What difference does that make?” demanded Stoney 
querulously. “Haven’t I proved that I’m a good Ranger?” 

“Yes, you have,” admitted Ross. “You've done well, 
Sergeant Stoney. But to tell you the truth, I’m afraid of 
you. A man that’s in love is liable to ride into some am- 
bush. Now answer me—yes or no.” 

“I—I can’t answer that,” said Stoney at last. 

“Now here,” spoke up Ross, “this is none of my busi- 
ness. I don’t care whether you’re in love with her or not. 
But [ll give you the choice, either to stay here and hunt 
for her or promise me never to come back. Are you a 
Ranger or a lover—that’s the point?” 

“Pm a Ranger,” answered Stoney resolutely. 

“And will you promise,” went on Ross, “never to look 
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for this woman again, if I let you go along with the com- 
any?” 
“Yes, I will,’ replied Stoney quietly. 
“Oh, you will, eh?” exclaimed Ross, after a moment of 
startled silence; and then he held out his hand. 
“All right,” ‘he said, “you can go.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


In the Canyon of Laments 
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THE WORD CAME IN THE NIGHT THAT CONTRERAS HAD 
crossed the river and raided eighty miles to the north. The 
cattlemen of the Big Bend were powerless to protect them- 
selves, for he had come with a large body of armed Mexi- 
cans, and as telegram after telegram was relayed to Captain 
Ross he saw that the raid was a challenge. Two cowboys 
had been killed, houses and fences had been burned and 
Contreras had turned bac towards the river, driving a big 
herd of cattle before himg{Ross waited, exchanging tele- 
grams until he had locate bandits; and then, just at 
d the Rangers rode fi ur downcast men 
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tighten their cinches, the Rangers rode into the east. But as 
they cut the bandit trail in the wash below Sierra Blanca 
they pulled their horses down to a walk. Hundreds of cat- 
tle had gone before them, leaving their splayed tracks in 
the sand, overlaid by the hoof-marks of many horses; and 
as they came to a spring where the bandits had stopped 
Ross sent Yoakum ahead to read sign. Ever since his ex- 
ploit in trailing down Chico Cardenas’ Indian, Red had be- 
come the recognized reader of tracks; and now as he ap- 
proached the spot where the Mexicans had dismounted he 
pointed here and there at familiar signs. Here was the im- 
print of a rawhide tewa, there the mark of a buckskin shoe, 
such as they wore beneath their knee-high leggings; but 
as he stepped about delicately to avoid trampling out some 
trace he paused and beckoned for Ross. 

“See that boot-mark?” he asked, “that’s Antonio Con- 
treras’ track—Id know it if I saw it in hell. He’s got a 
long, narrow foot—only man in the outfit that’s wearing 
cowboy boots—always was mighty proud of his small feet. 
Them and that lily-white complexion of his that he keeps 
dewdadded up with face-powder—they was here about 
three hours ago.” 

“Flow many do you think there were?” inquired Ross, 
and Red squinted his eyes down wisely. 

“Thirty-five,” he announced, after a trip around the 
spring. “I counted their horse-tracks, coming down.” 

“So did I,” answered Ross and stood thinking, his eyes on 
Contreras’ foot-print. It was small and pressed deep, for 
Antonio was a huge man; and there was something about 
the mark that bespoke the Mexican dandy, striding about 
with high-heeled boots and clanking spurs. Here was the 
one man he sought, not three hours away; but the country 
where they must follow him was rough. They were leav- 
ing the rolling plains with their yellow grass and tall soap- 
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weed yuccas and turning down into the broken ground 
which parallelled the river on both sides—the rough cliffs 
and canyons below the rim. Already they had passed 
through a narrow defile between two mountains, and the 
land beyond was a terra incognita to him and all his men.’ 
Driven out from the bottomlands and his old haunts 
around Pefion, Contreras had changed his ground to gain 
that much advantage in this, his final stand against the 
Rangers. 

Unless he could trap them, lead them into some hidden 
ambush and shoot them down from the rocks, he could 
never hope to win; and this trail which he left for the 
Rangers to ride on led down into a wilderness of box- 
canyons. Every pass was a natural ambush, laid out by 
Nature herself, and if they stopped each time to rim around 
and take high ground, even the slow-moving cattle would 
outdistance them. Yet to enter the passes was to play into 
his hands, for Contreras fought only from ambush. Even 
when, as at San Lazaro, he had hundreds of men behind 
him he resorted instinctively to treachery; and as Ross 
looked out the country he shook his head bodingly and 
went off by himself to think. 

At the spring the tired Rangers were gathered about the 
water, which the Mexicans had befouled out of spite, and 
while their horses sniffed hopefully they called down a 
curse on Contreras and his dirty tricks. It was not the first 
time the fox had fled before the hounds, leading them on 
till he could lose them in the rocks; and their old forebod- 
ings returned as they saw the rough country ahead. It was 
new to them, but the Mexicans with Contreras knew every 
dim trail and Indian sign. They had followed the incessant 
raids of the Mescalero Apaches through these square- 
topped, jagged mountains; and the black maws of box can- 
yons which seemed so menacing to the Rangers offered 
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shelter and ambush to them. Yet the Rangers must ride on, 
for they never turned back—it was part of their job as 
Rangers. 

“Red,” spoke up Ross at last, “ever been over this coun- 
try before?” 

“No, sir; not right here,” answered Yoakum. “Dve been 
on those trails along the river.” 

“Well, we’ve got to go slow or we’ll run into some am- 
bush. Take one man and go ahead—and be careful.” 

“Yes, sir,” nodded Red, and after looking the men over 
he shook his head and left Stoney behind. To Red as to all 
of them the scene at the grave had brought up memories of 
Captain Love, and there was a brooding look in Stoney’s 
eyes which filled Yoakum with a shrewd distrust. Even the 
two guns on his saddle recalled his crippled right hand and 
the losing battle at Tres Jacales; so, with all the chances 
against them, Red picked a steady Texan for the perilous 
work ahead. Then, travelling at a lope where the ground 
was open and riding up on high ground at the ravines, he 
led the way until the dangerous ground was passed and 
they came out below the rim. 

Here the country was more open, but covered with rocks 
and cursed with a plague of spiny cactus. On the tops of the 
flat mesas the lechuguillas stood in groves, their stalks 
writhing and twisting in the wind; while the slopes and 
washes below were covered with gaunt cactus and thorny 
mesquite and catclaws. Even the rocks were sharp and 
jagged, but the narrow passes had been left behind and 
broad valleys stretched out between the buttes. Far down 
the wash they could see the dust of the herd, where the 
ladrones were driving off the cattle, but as they crossed an 
old trail the tracks of the horse-herd turned off, following 
this new avenue of escape to the east. Ross rode out on a 
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point and while his men got down to rest he looked out 
the country before him. 

The wash down which they were riding led straight to 
the river, not over ten miles away; but this trail to the 
left led to Presidio, Texas, sixty miles to the south and east. 
And the horses had been taken that way. The Mexicans 
were resorting to Indian tactics, splitting up into smaller 
bands to reassemble at some prearranged point; but they 
had sent very few men with the horse-herd. By looking at 
the tracks and noting which animals were being reined and 
which travelled straight ahead, the captain judged not 
more than five, yet the horses were worth more than the 
cows. Contreras was attempting to salvage them from the 
Rangers by separating them from the slow-moving cow- 
herd. The question was—should Ross let them go? 

“Do you know this trail?” he asked Red as he rode back 
to the company, but Yoakum shook his head. 

“TI know it well, sir,” spoke up a voice and Ross turned to 
Cabeza de Baca, who stood bowing and smiling eagerly. “It 
is the old Smugglers’ Trail that leads down the river by 
way of the Cafion De Los Lamentos. It goes to Presidio, 
Texas—across the river from Presidio del Norte.” 

“Do you think you can follow it until you come to 
Presidio? I may send a few men after those horses.” 

“Send me, then!” spoke up Yoakum. “Because I know 
this Smugglers’ Trail, after it gets out the other side of the 
Cafion. That’s the place where the Apaches killed that big 
bunch of Mexicans when old Victorio was working through 
here.” 

“Yes, Pve heard of it,” nodded Ross. “Think you can 
round up those horses without getting caught in some trap? 
Mind, I want you to be careful, and keep a couple of men 
ahead——” 
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“Pll go ahead, myse’f,” agreed Red. 

“Well, pick out your men, then,” said the captain. “I 
can’t spare but three or four.” 

“Well, gimme Fidel, here,” began Red as the Spaniard 
ran up eagerly, “and—well, all right, Pll take Milt 
Stoney.” 

Yoakum spoke his name reluctantly for, though he and 
Stoney had worked together ever since the Juarez raid, to- 
day he felt the old fear come back. It was that grave under 
the lonely cottonwood where Stoney had stopped—where 
the Rangers had buried Harry Love. Red believed in 
signs and omens, and the mysterious inner voices which 
warn men when danger is near, and something told him 
not to take his old partner; but to refuse to let him go 
would be almost an insult—and Milt had taken him to 
Juarez. So Red chose Stoney, and while he was looking the 
company over there was a clatter of hoofs up the canyon 
and a posse of cowboys came in sight. They were riding 
fast and hard, but as they came pelting up Ross frowned 
and muttered to himself. 

It was the duty of the Rangers to co-operate with local 
posses and all officers of the law, but at the same time he 
had found that in a case like this they were more often an 
impediment than a help. Thrown together helter-skelter 
in times of great excitement, their leader was generally 
some hotheaded fellow who would not yield his judgment 
to anyone. They simply complicated a situation which the 
Rangers could handle better, and Ross would have been 
glad of some pretext to get rid of them. 

There was a hurried conference with the leaders, for the 
hour was growing late and the cattle would reach the river 
before dark; and, finding that the cowboys were the owners 
of the horses, Ross beckoned Red Yoakum to his side. 

“These gentlemen have lost some horses,” he said, “and 
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I reckon they must be with that herd. How’d you like to 
take them along?” 

“All right—fine!” grinned Yoakum, “as long as 
they——” 

“Well, come on—it’ll soon be dark,” broke in the leader 
impatiently; and cutting the talk short he rode off at a 
gallop, followed by his cowboys, eleven in all. 

“Let ’em go,” grumbled Yoakum as he loped along be- 
hind them. “Can’t tell that wagon-boss nothing! My hawse 
is sorefooted from climbing up over them passes; but I 
reckon this bunch will ride through!” 

He held up his hand to Stoney, who was spurring along 
ahead; but at the first jump Cabeza de Baca had taken the 
lead from the wagon-boss and was galloping on the trail 
like mad. All day he had been laughing and talking to him- 
self at the prospect of meeting Contreras and, released at 
last from the stern restraint of Captain Ross, he had taken 
the trail like a hound. 

“Tet ’em ride,” said Red as Stoney fell back, “them 
hawses won’t last much longer. Been running ’em too hard 
—lathered plumb to the fetlock—how’d you like a nice, cool 
drink of water?” 

He hung out his tongue, like a dog after a long chase, 
and spit cotton as he loped along. The tired cow-ponies 
were beginning to lag, yet mile after mile they swept on 
down long washes until, rounding a high point, Red and 
Stoney sighted the posse strung out before them on a plain. 
And straight across their way, like a barrier of broken iron, 
there stood a wall of jagged black rocks. It was several 
miles away, but every minute as they drew nearer it rose 
up till it loomed against the sky; and in the middle like a 
huge crack there appeared a shattered passageway, the 
Cafion De Los Lamentos. 

As they approached its black portals the posse of cow- 
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boys slackened their pace and waited for the two Rangers 
to come up; and it was time, for their horses were spent. 
But there was something in the appearance of this dark, 
gloomy canyon, where the ghosts of Mexican dead were 
supposed to fill the night with laments, to quell even the 
ardor of the wagon-boss, and he got down and fumbled 
with his cinch. Only Cabeza de Baca kept on. 

Since the beginning of the chase he had never looked 
back; nor did he turn his head when Red Yoakum, riding 
up, shouted after him and ordered him to stop. 

“He’s crazy!” exclaimed Red, shaking up his tired horse 
and starting impetuously after him. The posse of cowboys 
stood gaping, unable to make up their minds whether to 
follow or stay behind; but as Stoney came up he whipped 
past without stopping, for he sensed the danger ahead. 
Within the shadowy gateway which marked the entrance 
to the canyon he caught a glimpse of picketed horses, the 
smoke of a Mexican camp; but, though it looked like a sur- 
prise, with men like Contreras every sign could be read two 
ways. Yet Fidel and Yoakum were riding ahead, charging 
down on the unprotected camp; and as four or five Mexi- 
cans leapt up and ran for the rocks Stoney cast discretion 
to the winds. Rising up in his stirrups he waved his hat for 
the posse to follow and charged into the Cafion De Los 
Lamentos. 

There was the whang of a big rifle, the pop, pop of an- 
swering shots; and as he swept around the point Stoney saw 
Red and Baca, pointing their pistols as they chased the 
Mexicans. They were shooting now at the scurrying la- 
drones, who went up over the rocks like goats, and in the ex- 
hilaration of the charge Stoney forgot everything but the 
ecstasy which came over him at times like this.-It was the 
greatest thing in life, the greatest game of all, this shaking 
the dice with Death. With a whoop to answer Red’s he 
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whipped forward to get into the fight, but in the middle of 
a stride his faithful horse went down and the ground was 
suddenly torn up with bullets. His hat went spinning away, 
he felt a burn across his back; and the next instant he was 
grovelling behind the body of his horse, his carbine in his 
hand. 

A thousand times as he had ridden past the target he had 
snatched his gun and stepped off; and now instinctively as 
his horse was shot under him he grabbed his rifle as he fell. 
There was a hush in the gloomy canyon whose high walls 
shut out the sun, then a shout of triumphant laughter; and 
as he looked over his horse’s back Stoney saw Mexican after 
Mexican leap up and come running from ambush. Every 
rock above that camp, which they had thought to surprise, 
gave up its man with a gun; and out across the open to- 
wards the body of Fidel a big man was bounding like a 
buck. Stoney knew him at sight—it was Antonio Contreras, 
and his knife was in his hand. He plunged at the sprawling 
man, pinned under his dead horse, and stabbed him three 
times in a flash; then, jerking up his head he cut off Baca’s 
ears before Stoney could move a hand. But others were run- 
ning too, towards the body of Red Yoakum, and Stoney 
jumped up and opened fre. 

The leader and two men tumbled forward in the sand 
before the source of the shots could be located; and after 
a moment of frozen silence the rest turned and ran, back 
to their shelter among the rocks. There was a challenge 
and startled questions, a head rose up to look, and at the 
crack of Stoney’s carbine the battle began, a battle between 
forty men and one. : 





CHAPTER XVII 


Sons of the Devil 
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IN HIS AMBUSH AT THE CANYON OF LAMENTS, CONTRERAS 
had trapped three enemies at once—his three most hated 
enemies, outside of Captain Ross—but his shooting had not 
been perfect. Red’s horse had escaped, to rush madly out 
the portals and carry the news of disaster to the cowboys; 
and more than that, while Stoney’s horse was dead, he had 
escaped the hail of bullets. He had escaped and turned 
the tide of what had seemed a complete victory by killing 
three men, shot by shot. Yet Contreras had fled in time 
and, when Stoney shifted his gun, the Fox of Pefion was 
one. 

: On the flat where his horse had thrown him, Yoakum 
lay weltering in his blood, his red head plowed open by a 
bullet; and beyond, at the end of his impetuous charge, 
Cabeza de Baca lay dead. His ears had been clipped by 
Antonio Contreras, but the red scalp of Yoakum and the 
maimed hand of Dos Rifles were still disputed spoils. Yet 
Contreras had lured them into his trap and, unless the 
posse intervened, he would soon collect his toll. By that 
wonderful fortuity which so often attended his ambus- 
cades, the bandit chief had trapped the very men he sought 
and one charge would make his vengeance complete. 

But Two Guns had shot close, killing three men and 
wounding a fourth before the bandits could take to the 


rocks; and while they shouted back and forth and fired at 
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his shelter Dos Rifles was safely dug in. He had his back 


to the canyon wall and the Mexicans all in front of him, 
hiding like lizards among the shattered black rocks; and 
every minute that they delayed the sun was slowly sink- 
ing, blurring their gun-sights and cooling their courage. 
In fighting from ambush they were brave enough—and 
even in a charge, if the enemy could be taken by surprise; 
but the cold nerve of the Gringo, which makes men charge 
across the open, has been left out of every Mexican. They 
fired by volleys but they did not break cover, and Stoney 
withheld his fire. 

“Sta muerto!—he’s dead!” they shouted back and 
forth; and as no head showed behind the body of the 
horse, they leapt up to draw his fire. Hats were raised 
above boulders, they dodged down from rock to rock; 
and at last, as no answer came to their taunts and dares, 
one Mexican stepped out into the open. There was a hush, 
an expectant moment as they all listened for the shot, and 
then another man jumped up. 

“Sta muerto!” they whooped in triumph and started 
forth in a mad rush, to be the first to seize the spoils. For 
a moment Stoney waited, sweeping the mob with anxious 
eyes for the huge, dominant figure of Contreras; but, 
though his men rushed forth, the crafty Antonio stayed in 
hiding and Dos Rifles thrust out his gun. Working his 
lever with three fingers he fired so fast that the reports of 
his carbine almost blended, yet every bullet seemed to 
seek out its man for they went down, dead and wounded, 
before his fire. He shot fast, but he shot to kill, and in a 
frenzy of fear the survivors ran back to the rocks. They 
were panic-stricken now and as he reloaded his gun Stoney — 
could see them dodging from rock to rock as they fled up 
the Cafion De Los Lamentos, He had whipped them, and 
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saved his partner; but they would come back, after he had 
one. 

. Like the fanatical Fidel and their wild, Indian progeni- 
tors the Mexicans would return to lift Red Yoakum’s scalp 
and batter his head with stones. They would stab him a 
hundred times and leave him for the coyotes, taking a re- 
venge on his body which they dared not even attempt be- 
fore the bold spirit had fled. But the Rangers would be 
coming soon, even if the cowboys had fled, and as soon as 
it was dark Stoney crept across the sands to where Red 
was lying on his back. His disfigured face was horrible to 
look at and above his left ear there was a bloody groove 
where a bullet had plowed through the hair. But when 
Stoney touched his hand it was warm. 

“Hey!” protested a hoarse voice and as Stoney jumped, 
Red raised his head and stared. “Where’s my hawse?” he 
demanded angrily. 

“He’s gone,” answered Stoney, suddenly kneeling by 
his side and examining the clotted wound. “Youve been 
shot—I thought you were dead.” 

“Dead—hell!” grumbled Red, fumbling about for his 
hat, “my hawse jest throwed me, that’s all.” 

“No! You're hurt!” laughed Stoney as he pushed him 
back in the sand, “don’t you remember the fight with the 
Mexicans? Feel here, what they did to your head.” 

“Wy, the dirty devils!” cursed Red and lay back pant- 
ing. “I want a drink of water,” he said. 

“Wait a minute,” answered Stoney and, running over 
to the abandoned camp, he searched until at last he found 
a huge dota of cowhide, big enough to carry water for 
twenty men. It lay among the rocks, its wooden plug still 
in place and, dragging it across the wash, Stoney raised it 
to Red’s lips and gave his fainting partner a drink, They 
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were still on the battlefield when, just before dawn, the 
Rangers came riding in. 

After following the herd of cattle almost to the river 
they had found them abandoned by the Mexicans, and not 
until the cowboys came galloping back did Ross know he 
was the victim of a trick. Leaving the cattle with a few 
men, who pushed them on down the wash, Contreras had 
ridden across country with all his ladrones and taken his 
stand in the Cafion De Los Lamentos. Then the horse 
herd had lured the Rangers into the trap he had set and 
his men had shot them down. 

Ross looked them over grimly as, after sending scouts 
ahead, he discovered Red and Stoney on the battlefield; 
for, though they had escaped with their lives, they had 
disobeyed his orders and ridden pell-mell into an ambush. 
The cowboys, seeing Red’s horse come running from the 
pass, had reported the Rangers dead and the captain had 
been so overjoyed at finding them both alive that he had 
forgotten to call them to account. He was pleased, in spite 
of his anger, at the fight they had put up, for seven dead 
bandits had been found; but when the company was re- 
assembled for its march to Presidio Captain Ross made a 
little talk. 

“Boys,” he said as he faced Stoney and Red, whose head 
was wrapped up in a huge bandage, “no matter how brave 
a man is, a bullet will kill him. I want you to remember 
that. And another thing I want to say, and this applies to 
all of you—when I give orders I want them obeyed. If 
Dve got to follow you up to keep you out of ambushes ?m 
going to get me a new set of sergeants; because that’s the 
only way Contreras fights. I know there were good excuses - 
for getting into this fight, and those cowboys should have 
stood by and helped; but the next time some crazy man 
starts to ride into a trap my orders are to let him go. We 
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knew all along that Fidel was going to get killed, because 
he was a man who never looked back; and now Antonio 
Contreras has got his ears—and he came mighty near get- 
ting Red’s scalp.” 

“He did git it!” broke in Red, “and I’m going to leave 
’im this lock of hair, jest to show they ain’t no hard 
feeling.” 

He held up a strip of scalp which the bullet had peeled 
from his head and the Rangers broke into a laugh. Now 
that Red had been found alive his incorrigible good humor 
struck a responsive chord in their hearts; and after watch- 
ing him a minute as he laid the scalplock on a rock Ross 
grinned, though he shook his head. Then he turned his 
horse down the long trail to Presidio, leaving Fidel in the 
Canyon of Laments. He had fought well, poor fellow, but 
his anguished heart had driven him mad; and when he 
saw the hated people who had killed his wife and daugh- 
ter he had charged into the mouth of death. In his pocket 
they found a poem, written on his last day in camp, which 
gave final voice to his hate. 


I am one, ’tis for vengeance I love to see flow 

At the flash of my pistol the blood of my foe. 

I shoot for the memory of long vanished years 

I only shed blood where another sheds tears, 

I come as the lightning comes red from above 

O’er the race that I loathe to the skirmish I love. 


He had died fighting Mexicans, and the Rangers had 
hidden his body to save it from their desecrating hands; 
but, across the river in Old Mexico, Antonio Contreras 
was showing the Spaniard’s ears. Though he had been 
vanquished in the fight and had lost seven of his ladrones 
he had had his taste of revenge; and with the river Mexi- 
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cans, ever ready to worship a bandit, those ears would be 
symbols of victory. Don Antonio had made good his boast, 
though he had paid a heavy price; and it was this which 
gave Bigotes the grim look he wore when he rode into 
Presidio, Texas. 

It lay just across the river from the town on the high 
hill which the Mexicans called Presidio del Norte; but 
though Presidio was in Texas it had a Mexican population 
and a wild and turbulent past. Founded primarily for the 
convenience of the big Chihuahua caravans which crossed 
at the rocky ford, it had become the headquarters of smug- 
glers and cattle rustlers and outlaws from both sides of the 
Line. It was an easy stepping-off place for renegade Ameri- 
cans who might wish to take shelter in Mexico, and the 
Mexicans who frequented its cantinas and gambling houses 
were of the well-known border breed. Ross knew them and. 
their kind and he saw trouble ahead, unless Contreras was 
soon brought to book. 

But Contreras had disappeared into the interior of 
Mexico, where the Rangers could not follow, and the re- 
ports of their prowess had so terrified the local bandits 
that for a month not a raid was made. The Rangers pa- 
trolled the Rio Grande and rode the back-country in pairs, 
learning the trails and making the acquaintance of the 
ranchers; for here in the Big Bend the country was set- 
tled by fighting Texans, engaged principally in raising 
cattle. If they stole a few on both sides of the river their 
transgressions were overlooked by the Rangers, for it was 
to these men they must look to report the presence of 
bandit gangs, since inevitably more raids would be made. 
To the Mexicans along the river it was as natural to steal 
cattle as it was to smuggle brandy and drink sdtol; it was 
a custom of the country and, though Contreras had fled, 
there were others to take his place. 
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In their camp beneath the cottonwoods not far below 
the town the Rangers awaited the raid impatiently; while 
Red Yoakum, singing dolefully, nursed the wound of the 
bullet which had so nearly dashed out his brains. To the 
Mexicans of Presidio he was a man doubly to be feared, 
since he had sold his soul to the devil; for how otherwise had 
he been enabled to rise from the dead, after the battle at 
the Cafion De Los Lamentos? There were those in Presi- 
dio del Norte who had witnessed his fall and seen the 
ghastly mark of the bullet, and when he had ridden into 
town cracking jokes in bad Mexican they had crossed 
themselves in dismay. And now, with his bandaged head, 
he served as a bogey-man for many a bad Mexican child, 

Dos Rifles, with his maimed hand and the two rifles on 
his saddle, was another who had bartered his soul; for 
how otherwise could he have fired his rifle so fast when 
the bandidos had made their rush? Not with one gun 
alone had he turned back that horde, but the devil had 
given him power to shoot both rifles at once, and to send 
every bullet home. He alone had escaped unhurt from the 
volley of Contreras’ men and, hearing of his arrival, Don 
Antonio had fled, though he had sworn to come back for 
his hand. 

Not even from this devil-child, this hijo del diablo, 
would Contreras accept defeat; but he fought in his own 
way, like his father before him, by stealth and a thousand 
ancient wiles. In the Sierra Morenas of Spain, his ances- 
tors had been bandits for centuries; and, though Don An- 
tonio had fled, it was only to lull Dos Rifles’ fears until 
he could catch him off his guard. So the Mexicans con- 
tended in their adobes and brush jacales when the Rangers, 
crawling near, played the spy; and when he heard their 
reports Ross shook his head bodingly for he knew that the 
paisanos were right. Not until Contreras was killed and 
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his evil followers scattered would there be peace along the 
Rio Grande; and Captain Ross for one would never rest 
until the death of Harry Love was avenged. 

It was a rule of the service that the man who killed a 
Ranger must pay for that crime with his life. In the pur- 
suit of him they would not turn back, even at the Rio 
Grande, but the Mexicans had not forgotten Pefion. Con- 
treras had fled far, into the rough and cavernous mountains 
which extended into the heart of Mexico, and in some 
secret cave he was hiding like a fox that has doubled while 
the hounds run past. But he was an outlaw by nature and, 
no matter how far he fled, Contreras would return to the 
Line. He would return to cross the river at the head of 
some desperate band and glut his blood-lust on the Tex- 
ans; and when he crossed the Rio Grande, Bigotes hoped 
to cut him off and force him into a fight at the ford. But 
now they could only wait. 

The brief southern winter was nearing its close and the 
cottonwoods were leafed out in green when, an hour be- 
fore dawn, a cowboy came galloping with the news of a 
sudden raid. In the night a band of Mexicans had raided 
a sheep-man’s ranch and killed him and his family in bed; 
and now, with the sheep and a small bunch of horses, they 
were heading for the lower ford. But one sheep-herder 
had escaped and fled to a neighboring cattle ranch; and 
this cowboy, catching up a horse, had ridden fifteen miles 
to put the Rangers on the renegades’ trail. The time had 
come and, while the horseherd was driven in, Captain 
Ross gave out cartridges to his men. Then, riding in the 
lead, he took the trail down the river, to cut the bandits 
off at the ford. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


At Smugglers’ Crossing 
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DOWN THE RIVER FROM PRESIDIO THERE WAS ONLY ONE 
ford where a herd of sheep could be crossed and, putting 
the spurs to his iron-scarred roan, Captain Ross rode for 
Smugglers’ Crossing. There the bandits must have crossed 
in order to get to the ranch, and there they would return 
with their stock; but it was far and the news had come late. 
At a long, swinging lope that put the miles behind them 
Bigotes led off through the brush and soon the Rangers 
were strung out in single file, sitting light to spare their 
mounts. 

Daylight found them in sight of the Canyon of Santa 
Clara, where the Rio Grande plunges into its narrow 
gorge, and in less than two hours they had come to the 
rocky crossing where the raiders had entered Texas. Here 
the river was broad and shallow, held back by a submerged 
ledge that ended in a ripple of rough water; and below 
this riffle there was a channel of deep water, where the 
river rushed on towards the canyon. Often before the 
Rangers had come there on their river patrols and, when 
they found that the Mexicans had not beaten them to the 
crossing, they gathered about Ross for their orders. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “if this happens to be Contreras 
we'll show him a little bushwacking of our own. Sergeant 
Yoakum, you take four men and go down below the ford, 
where you can cut them off on that side; and the rest of 


you boys can hide behind these trees where you will have 
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a good view of the trail. I’ll go up ahead where I can see 
the horses coming and turn them into the brush; and 
when the Mexicans ride down to turn them back you hol- 
ler: “Hands up!’ and shoot to kill.” 

He posted his men along the edge of the river, where 
they could also command the trail; then with one man to 
help he rode up the slope to where the trail came down a 
small, narrow canyon. Tying their horses in the brush 
where they would not get hit they crept out and lay by 
the trail, and hardly had they taken their places when 
they heard the distant bleating of sheep. It approached 
them rapidly, there was a clacking of many feet as the 
sheep pattered over the rocks; and then from the mouth 
of the canyon the flock came rushing out, pressed hard by 
the herders in their wake. Captain Ross rose up quietly 
and held out his hand and like a torrent of water the sheep 
flowed out of the trail, running rapidly away, upstream. 

There was a shout from behind, a scramble of hoofs 
over the rocks, and two Yaqui Indians came riding down 
the point to turn the sheep back into the trail. They were 
wild and reckless fellows, with black skins and high cheek 
bones, the most daring of all Mexican Indians; but Ross, 
knowing they were members of the bandit band, stepped 
boldly out and ordered them to halt. The other Ranger 
stood behide him, his rifle ready to shoot, and with a yell 
the raiders started for the ford. For a few jumps the 
Rangers waited, but as they struck level ground four shots 
rang out together like the breaking of sticks and both In- 
dians and one horse fell dead. 

The other horse ran down the river, crashing his way 
through the brittle trees; and scarcely had the Rangers 
stepped back into the brush when a small herd of horses 
came in sight. They were running at a gallop and, hear- 
ing the noise of the riderless horse, they swerved and fol- 
lowed after him downstream, At the same time twelve or 
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fourteen men, who had heard the shooting, broke cover 
on the dead run to reach the ford; but as they approached the 
crossing Red Yoakum stepped out with his hand up for 
them to halt. The first man gave a yell and jerked out his 
gun and then, from both sides of the trail, the Winchesters 
began to roar and four men toppled off of their horses. 
The next instant the brush was full of riderless mounts 
as the raiders took refuge in the willows; but the leader 
_ with one follower broke through the line of Rangers and 
made for the deep water below. 

Both were big, barbarous-looking Yaquis with gold 
hoops in their ears and, knowing from their Mexican fin- 
ery that they were the leaders of the band, Red Yoakum 
turned back and ran after them. They were spurring their 
frightened horses to make them take the swift water when 
Red broke into the open, and at the crack of his rifle the 
leader went off, while his startled mount plunged into the 
stream. The other, a huge man, jumped his horse in be- 
hind it, passing rapidly out of sight down the river; and 
when Red reached the bank and looked out beneath the 
willows he saw nothing but two horses, swimming across. 
The Mexican who had ridden the first horse lay dead at 
his feet—the second man had disappeared. 

Red looked up and down, and here and there through 
the brush; then as he turned back to the river he saw the 
head of a man, half hidden behind the shoulder of his 
horse. He was swimming along beside it but when he saw 
Yoakum he ducked down, almost out of sight. Yoakum 
hesitated, reluctant to shoot the fine animal, which was 
rapidly approaching the shore; but as the Yaqui sank 
lower Red fired and the horse reared back, pawing the 
water, then floated away down the stream. With gun 
poised the Ranger waited, ready to shoot when his man 
showed his head; he looked down the stream, then up, 
then both ways at once, but again the wily Indian had dis- 
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appeared. Up the river a fusillade of shooting broke out 
and Red turned more than once to go; but, unless he had 
been injured by the struggling horse, the Yaqui would 
soon come up. For the last time Yoakum looked back be- 
fore he ran to join the fight and out of the tail of his eye 
he caught a movement across the river, like a shadow 
gliding into the brush. The bandit had tricked him again. 

With an oath Yoakum whirled and ran up the bank, 
for the firing was more furious than ever; and in the 
brush above the ford he saw the Rangers behind trees, 
shooting and dodging as the Mexicans shot back. The raid- 
ers had been surrounded in a grove of big cottonwoods 
that stood on the bank of the stream and the fight had 
now resolved itself into Indian warfare, with the Rangers 
pressing closer and closer. The Mexicans fought back des- 
perately but their retreat was cut off and, after two had 
been killed as they attempted to cross the stream, they 
walked out with their hands in the air. 

Out of fourteen men only five lived to surrender, and 
the bodies of eight more were found; but the big, black 
Yaqui who had followed his chief down the river had es- 
caped to carry the news back to Mexico. The leader whom 
Red had killed proved to be a noted bandit who had raided 
into Texas before. He had given much trouble both to the 
Rurales and the Texas officers, but the man who had es- 
caped was a new member of the band, which made its 
headquarters far to the south, Who he was the sullen 
prisoners would none of them confess, if indeed they 
really knew; and after searching them and tying their 
hands Ross took them back to Presidio, where the wounded 
were given the best of care. The eight men who had been 
killed were buried at Smugglers’ Crossing, as a warnin 
to other ladrones; and over their graves Bigotes clack 
eight white crosses, to put the fear of God—and the ‘Texas 
Rangers—into the hearts of all who passed. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Red Changes His Mind 
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SPRING CAME WITH A RUSH, AFTER A SLASHING RAIN IN 
March, and the sand-washes suddenly burst into flame. 
First the catclaws came out in puffy balls of yellow that 
drew the wild bees from their caves; and then in brighter 
hues the mesquites and palo verdes, with their lacy leaves 
of flaunting green. Along the rocky hillsides the sdtols 
sent up long, slim shoots; the wolf’s candle thrust out its 
red nocturnal torches; and, above its Spanish bayonets, the 
wild date hung golden bells to call the midnight moths. 
The whole valley of the Rio Grande was yellow with 
blooming trees as the heat settled over the land, and in 
their camp the Rangers took their ease. 

Since the battle at Smugglers’ Crossing the Chihuahua 
bandits had drifted south, where their calling did not in- 
volve such risks; and, lacking a chieftain to lead them 
against the Texans, the river Mexicans settled down to 
petty stealing. At night, by twos and threes, they would 
round up a few head of cattle and throw them across the 
river before dawn; and when the Rangers, riding hard, 
arrived on the scene there would be nothing but a cloud of 
dust. Far away in some defile of the southern hills they 
would see the dust of the herd, but since the raid on Pefion 
Captain Ross had been adamant to their pleadings to cross 
the Line. 

Not that Bigotes had given ear to the protests and ad- 


monitions which had followed his raid into Mexico—his 
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head was still unbowed; but they had come down the river 
to get Antonio Contreras and the Fox of Pefion was still 
in hiding. If they crossed the river after every petty cow- 
thief El Zorro would take fright and stay hid; but if, in 
full pursuit, they turned back at the Line he might grow 
bolder and show his head. And then, no matter where 
Don Antonio fled, Bigotes had determined to follow him. 
So they, waited, though the Rangers began to fret. 

To tempt Contreras from his hiding-place the Rangers 
moved up the river, and put the fear into the Mexicans 
around Pilares; but, though they remained nearly a month, 
he did not appear and they returned in disgust to Presidio. 
The Yaqui chief, Faustino, whom they had slain at Smug- 
glers’ Crossing, had made a business of banditry for years; 
but his band had moved south into the Sierra Mojadas, 
long a stronghold for predatory men. From there the 
news came of daring raids on haciendas, against which the 
Rurales apparently could do nothing; and as the rumors 
increased the Rangers grew more restless, and especially 
Sergeant Stoney. Or perhaps it was the scent of the flow- 
ers, for the air was heavy with their fragrance. 

Every day when off duty he would climb up on a point 
where he could look out the country to the south and, see- 
ing him sitting there brooding, Red Yoakum laughed si- 
lently and shouted as he came back from a scout. 

“Hey!” he called, “you want to look out—somebody’s 
liable to take you for a kiote and kill ye.” 

“Nope,” answered Stoney and turned away; but Red 
was not to be dismissed. 

“Now, Milt,” he argued, riding up with mock serious- 
ness, “if you can’t live without her, why the hell don’t 


you go and find her? Must be around El Paso some- 
where.” 
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“Aw, shut up!” returned Stoney, “and mind your own 
business. Who called you in on this?” 

“Wy, my great, big, loving heart, that jest cain’t bear 
to see you suffer-——” | 

“Well, go on away then,” cut in Milt. 

“No, but say,” went on Red, dropping down off his 
horse and seating himself beside Stoney, “what you got on 
your mind, old boy? You know me, eh? I’m your pardner 
—till you up and git married—and two heads are better 
than one. Ain’t thinking of quitting, are ye, Milt?” 

“Yes, I am,” admitted Stoney, “but not to go back 
there. I’m going down into Old Mexico,” 

“What fer?” demanded Yoakum, eagerly. “Say, take 
me along—will ye, Milt?” 

“No, theyll know you,” objected Stoney, “on account 
of those scars. I’m going to pull this off by myself,” 

“Heh, they’ll know you, too, on account of that hand 
—you ain’t got nothing on me. And it ain’t my fault if 
every bullet that comes along has to nick me on the side 
of the head, That’s no way to talk to a friend. Didn't I 
make a big talk when the captain was going to fire you? 
Well, why won’t you let me go?” y 

“Because you’re liable to get killed!” burst out Milt. 
“Pm going down to look for Contreras.” . 

“By grab,” exclaimed Red, “if that’s what you're fig- 
gering on, then yow’re liable to git killed, too. ‘That’s why 
you need me along. One man cain’t do nothing, alone— 
they'll ketch you asleep, or something.” 

“Well, if I go alone I can do this my own way—I’ve 
got it all thought out. But if I take you along——” 

“No, you’ll be the boss,” assented Red. 

“Are you willing to leave your horse and go down there 
driving burros?” demanded Stoney, suddenly playing his 
trump; and Yoakum scratched his head. 
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“What you want to do that for?” he asked. 

“So they’ll take me for a prospector and not ask any 
foolish questions—I’m thinking about those Rurales.” 

“J see” nodded Yoakum, and scratched his head again. 
“Going to take along both your rifles?” 

“No—one gun and one pistol, same as any other pros- 
pector. We can’t whip the whole of Mexico.” 

“No—that’s it?’ grumbled Red, smiling dubiously. “If 
they spot us we’re gone goslings, that’s all. But if we had 
a couple of hawses——” 

“They’d recognize us as Rangers—you know that.” 

“Well, mebby so,” said Yoakum, “but my Gawd, Milt, 
you ain’t a going to walk?” 

“Sure!” laughed Stoney. “Now you go roll your hoop 
—and don’t say a word to the boys.” 

He waved him away and the cowboy rose reluctantly, 
his eyes on his trim, high-heeled boots. 

“A man cain’t walk—and wear his boots,” he protested. 

“No, of course not,” agreed Stoney. “I’m going to wear 
brogans. Much obliged, Red, I’d rather go alone.” 

“Oh, hell,” grumbled Yoakum, “Ill go—but it don’t 
seem reasonable, that’s all.” 

“Well, that’s what I said,” observed Stoney, “it won’t 
any of it seem reasonable, to you. But if I go alone I can 
do this my own way, and I’ve got it all planned out.” 

“All right,” said Red, “af that’s the way you feel, but 
—say, how do you figger on doing?” 

“Pm going to buy two Mexican burros from an old 
prospector. down here and a complete outfit—pack-boxes 
and everything. Then I’m going to get some old clothes 
and drift down through the hills until I get to the Sierra 
Mojadas. That’s where all the rest of these ladrones have 
gone and Contreras is there too, [’Il bet.” 

“Going to sneak in and kill him?” demanded Yoakum. 
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“I don’t know,” answered Stoney with a shrug. “All I 
know is Pm going to start and keep on going until I get 
some news of Contreras. I’m going to keep off the trails 
and prospect all I can, because of course the natives will 
be watching; but if there’s any way in the world of mak- 
ing a Mexican talk, it’s by going around looking for 
mines.” 

“Ain't that a fact?” agreed Red. “Never knowed a 
Mexican yet that didn’t have a prospecto to sell; and when 
it ‘comes to lost mines they’ll talk all night—and show 
you a dandy for five dollars, Mex.” 

“Yes, and they’ll warn you about the bandits—where 
to go and where not to go—and that’s where T’ll get my 
information,” 

“Well, you ain’t so crazy, after all!” exclaimed Yoa- 
kum. “Doggoned if I don’t change my mind! Pll go with 
you, Milt—since you insist, and all that—but I shore do 
hate to travel on foot.” 

He shook hands heartily and, after staring a moment, 
Stoney grinned and let it pass. Red was determined to go, 
that was all, and two men were better than one. But that 
scar on his face—would they know him? 
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CHAPTER XX 


Be cen wat Gall 


<—O-> 


OVER MOUNTAIN TRAILS, AND TRAVELLING MOSTLY BY 
night, two prospectors drifted south towards the Sierra 
Mojadas which stood out pale and blue against the sky. 
They travelled slowly, with long stops at little mining- 
camps, where the humble Mexicans worked their primitive 
arrastres, or roasted hand-picked ore in mud vasos. They 
visited ancient workings where the natives for centuries had 
carried out the ore on their backs, descending and ascend- 
ing by worn and slippery “chicken ladders”—notched tim- 
bers, leading from chamber to chamber. And everywhere 
they were treated kindly, for the Mexicans are a hospitable 
people, but no one mentioned Contreras. 

Nor did these two prospectors—the one with a crippled 
hand, the other with two great scars on his face—inquire if 
any bandits were near. They simply asked about the trails, 
and which ones were safest, and moved on into the south. 
Passing the rough country along the river they came to 
broad plains, now swept by the terrific spring winds; and as 
the Sierra Mojadas loomed higher and higher they en- 
countered a heavy growth of timber. Fine groves of cot- 
tonwoods stretched out along the creek-bottoms and as the 
number of cattle and horses increased they judged they 
were approaching some great ranch. 

The people whom they met were even more frank and 


kind, and now for the first time the fear of bandits became 
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apparent. The prospectors were warned to keep away from 
the range of mountains which rose up in jagged peaks to 
the west and, though no names were spoken, ladrones were 
reported as numerous, and of late very active and bold. 
The trail was getting warm, but the instinctive reticence of 
the people kept the Rangers from learning what they 
sought. For generations, for centuries, these simple country 
folks had been harried by the bandits from the hills until 
they accepted them, much as a dog accepts fleas; and those 
centuries had taught them never to give any information 
which might bring the robbers’ wrath on their heads. Only 
by feigning a dense ignorance of the Spanish language and 
listening to the conversation about them could Stoney and 
Yoakum learn anything, but they pushed on doggedly 
south. 

They were travelling now through a well-watered coun- 
try and cattle and horses alike bore the same old Spanish 
brand, the fierro of Don Cosme Trespalacios. He it was 
who controlled all this vast area of country, under a grant 
from the Emperor of Spain, and the vaqueros and peons 
whom they met by chance were all in his employ. But a 
horseman, riding fast, could hardly encircle his estate 
within a calendar week; and two men, more or less, plod- 
ding across this domain would mean nothing to the Don 
or his rancheros. Yet the Rangers avoided the trails, keep- 
ing off to one side and camping where their fire would not 
be seen. 

_ Every day they allowed their clothes to become more 
tattered and dirty, for poverty is the greatest safeguard 
against bandits; and their faces by now had become bearded 
and unkempt, though Stoney was still fair, still a huero. 
Nor was his tawny beard like the rough and wiry stubble 
which half-concealed Red’s livid scars; but, since poverty 
- alone could protect them from envious hands, each strove 
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to look his worst. Only their guns were bright and clean; 
but a Mexican, to get them, would have to risk his life. So 
they travelled on unmolested for nearly three weeks until, 
crossing a trail, they took shelter in a grove while Stoney 
went back to watch. 

The trail was broad and well-traveled, leading up from 
the plains towards the towering Sierra Mojadas; and as he 
hid behind some rocks Stoney heard jangling bells and a 
long pack-train of mules filed past. A vaquero came riding, 
singing a high falsetto love-song and clanking his spur- 
chains against his stirrups; and then, after a long wait, 
there was a patter of nimble feet and a beautiful horse 
came into view. It approached from the east, creamy-yellow 
in the sunlight and with a silvery mane and tail; one of 
that noble breed called Yzabellas or Yzabellense after Isa- 
bella, Queen of Spain. But as it swept around a curve Stoney 
forgot its proud beauty in looking at the woman that rode 
it. 

She was clad in a long, green velvet gown that trailed 
behind as she jumped her horse into a gallop and on her 
head was a black cap with a single peacock feather, which 
flaunted gallantly above netted braids of golden hair. But 
it was her eyes, so full of laughter as she glanced mis- 
chievously behind, that held him in a kind of spell; they 
were at once so bold and gentle, so large and lustrously 
black—so like Goldilocks’, except that she laughed. Stoney 
rose up staring as she swept regally past him—it was Goldi- 
locks, but already she was gone. 

He crouched back in confusion, as startled by her ap- 
pearance as if he had seen an apparition, and a moment 
later there was a shout from down the trail and her stirrup 
servant came riding after her. He was an old man, his skin 
like parchment from facing the wind and heat, and he rode 
a black horse that took the curves like a flash, but without 
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gaining on the Yzabella. That creamy-skinned creature was 
one in many thousand, not only for beauty but speed; and 
as they disappeared around a curve Stoney could see the 
old man whipping, for the trail led towards the sinister 
black mountains. Then silence fell once more over the 
wooded river-bottom and Stoney was left alone. 

Coming out of the east like a golden oriole in full flight, 
like a green and yellow bird scouring the plain, his lost love 
had passed in a flutter of velvet skirts, unconscious of his 
presence. But now she was no child, afraid even to be left 
alone; she was running away, as could plainly be seen, from 
the mozo who acted as her guard. She was a woman grown, 
the embodiment of grace and youth, and she rode unafraid 
towards the mountains, Yet those black-shadowed Sierra 
Mojadas were the stronghold of bandits, as ruthless as the 
ladrones of Pefion. She would return—but would she know 
him? 

His hair and beard were long now, his clothes were un- 
kept and rough, but she was the daughter of some wealthy 
family—or more likely a visitor from the north. She was 
no long-faced Spaniard, with the melancholy eyes and olive- 
white skin of the south. That hair and the creamy skin 
marked her as one of his own kind, with the blood of the 
Vikings in her veins. He waited irresolutely, his eyes on 
the curve of the trail around which she had passed in her 
flight; and before long he heard the patter of her horse’s 
hoofs again—then, behind her, a single shot. 

Accompanying the quick staccato of the galloping Yza- 
bella there came the drumming of pursuing feet; and down 
a side-trail the sound of other horsemen, rushing in to cut 
her off. They burst into view just as the yellow-coated 
horse came flying around the bend—three Mexicans in 
high-crowned hats and with guns on their saddles, and one 
held up his hand for her to stop. The girl checked her reck- 
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less pace, glanced quickly to right and left ; then, leaning 
over her horse’s neck, she charged past them down the trail 
and the leader whipped out his gun. Three times his pistol 
cracked and the Yzabella suddenly stumbled, almost throw- 
ing his rider into the dirt; but he caught himself in time 
and came on towards Stoney, though he staggered and 
slackened his pace. He was hit—there was blood on his 
neck, 

“Parese—stop!” shouted the leader, riding after her; 
but she came on until she saw Milton Stoney. He was 
standing by the trail, his gun ready to shoot, and at sight 
of him she reined in her mount. Her face turned deathly 
white and, while she gazed at him in terror, her horse tot- 
tered and fell to the ground. Then for the first time she 
screamed, as she leapt clear of the cumbrous side-saddle, 
but she tripped in her long skirt and fell. 

“I won’t hurt you!” cried Stoney as she jumped up and 
faced him. “Who are these men? Shall I shoot?” 

“Si! Tira los! Tira los!” she answered, glaring back at 
them; and Stoney snapped up his rifle and shot. It was all 
in one quick motion, without a second’s pause for aim, but 
the leader of the charging Mexicans fell dead. The rifle 
spoke again and a second man toppled forward; but as 
Stoney paused to aim at the third man, who was fleeing, 
a hand pushed his gun aside. 

“No le tira! No le tira!” pleaded a voice in his ear; and 
he lowered his rifle, reluctantly. 

“Why not?” he demanded in English. “Who are these 
men—ladrones?” 

“Si! Si!” she nodded eagerly, “Jadrones!” And Stoney 
whipped up his gun, but he was baulked. 

The fleeing bandit had gained the cover of the brush, 
whence he could escape and give the alarm; but the second 
body of pursuers was almost upon them, whipping and 
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spurring as they rounded the bend. Catching the girl about 
the waist Stoney threw her behind his rock and stepped out 
to face the yelling Mexicans, and the next moment he was 
working the lever of his carbine with a swiftness that was 
almost miraculous. He fired fast, standing full in the open 
for the bandits to hit if they could; but so deadly was his 
shooting that the two leaders pitched headlong before the 
rest could swing their horses and escape. Only the dead re- 
mained, and the wounded Yzabella, and the woman who 
now knelt by her horse. 

“Ah, Juanito, pobrecito!” she murmured in liquid Span- 
ish as she held her hand to the gushing wound; and after 
refilling his magazine Stoney ran quickly over and looked 
at the hole in its neck. The bullet had hit high, just missing 
the vertebrae but cutting more than one of the veins; and, 
whipping out his handkerchief, Stoney tore it in two and 
made pads to stay the flow. Then, pressing them against the 
wounds, he looked about anxiously for a bandage to hold 
them in place. 

“Que quiere?” she demanded breathlessly. 

“T want a piece of cloth,” he answered; but this time she 
failed to respond. 

“No intiendo!” she said at last. 

“Oh, of course you understand!” he burst out impa- 
tiently. “Here, hold these pads in place!” | 
“No! No intiendo Inglés!” she protested pitifully; and 
Stoney caught himself in a stare. This girl, with all the 
marks of a woman of his race, was Spanish after all; she 
could not understand what he said, for she was leaning for- 

ward with tears in her eyes. 

“Que quiere?” she pleaded anxiously; and Stoney re- 
sponded in Spanish. 

“I want a piece of cloth, to tie this up,” he explained and 
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with a nod she snatched up her train. It had hung a foot or 
more below the dainty yellow boots which completed her 
riding costume, but without a qualm she tore it off and 
helped him as he bandaged the wound. And all the time, 
with tears running down her cheeks, she murmured endear- 
ments to her horse. 

He lay groaning now, blinking his great amber eyes and 
staring up wildly at his mistress; but when he struggled to 
get up she restrained him with a touch and he lowered his 
fine head to the dust. 

“Ah, que bonito, esto caballo!” exclaimed Stoney, ad- 
miring its arched neck and flowing mane; and she nodded, 
the tears starting again. 

“He is very dear to me,” she answered. “But will he— 
will he live?” 

Her voice broke as she spoke and Stoney could give but 
one reply, for she was looking straight into his eyes. 

“Yes, surely—if we treat him with care.” 

“Oh—anything!” she cried. “I would give my life to 
save him. Ah, Juanito!” And she showered him with 
caresses. But as she patted his neck there came a crashing 
in the brush and Stoney caught up his gun. Within the 
space of a few minutes he had killed four bandidos, but the 
others had escaped into the brush; and when they returned 
with the rest of their band there would be a different story 
to tell. Stoney was caught afoot, sixty miles from the Rio 
Grande and in the heart of a Mexican country; and, no 
matter how good his shooting, in the long chase to the 
border either he or Red would pay the score. But this noise 
came from the direction of their camp. 

“Hey! Milt!” yelled a hoarse voice and the girl sprang 
to her feet as Stoney answered the call. Then from the 
thicket before them Red Yoakum came running, his eyes 
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almost starting from his head. His hat was off, revealing 
his thatch of red hair and the two ghastly wounds across 
his face; but when he saw Stoney he stopped. 

“What the hell is coming off?” he shouted angrily, now 
that he beheld his partner alive; and Stoney felt a touch on 
his arm. The girl was by his side, her eyes raised beseech- 
ingly, a look of horror in her face. 

“Have mercy!” she begged. “Please protect me.” 

“Yes, yes!” nodded Stoney, patting her hand reassur- 
ingly, “this man is all right—he is my partner.” 

“Que feo—how ugly!” she shuddered and as Red came 
closer she shrank back. 

“Well, by grab!” he cursed, “you’ve sure played hell 
this time. Who’s all these men you’ve killed?” 

“A bunch of ladrones,” answered Stoney quietly. “Look 
out, the girl is scared.” 

Red paused in his panting to look at her more closely 
and then he pulled down his mouth. 

“Fell’s bells,” he exclaimed. “It’s Goldilocks!” 

“Sure,” nodded Stoney, “but she doesn’t know us now. 
She can’t speak a word of English, so don’t let her know 
who we are. She came by a while ago with an old mozo 
riding behind her; and then they ran into this bunch of 
ladrones and they shot her horse, coming back. I killed 
four of them, but the rest got away.” 

“Well, you might as well kiss her good-bye, then,” 
grumbled Yoakum, “because we’ll never reach the river 
alive.” 

“I’m afraid not,” admitted Stoney, “but I couldn’t let 
them catch her. And besides, they’d shot her horse.” 

“Well, what’re we going to do?” demanded Red. 

That was the question and Stoney pondered before he 
answered it, for he had the girl to protect. 

“There are some loose horses, out in the brush,” he 
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said at last. “If you can catch one you’d better ride for the 
Line.” 

“Pll ketch two,” promised Yoakum, “so you kin stay 
right where you are and keep little Goldie from gitting 
skeered.” 

He grinned sardonically and set off at a trot to trail 
down the mounts of the bandits; but before he had gone 
far Stoney called him back, for more horsemen were com- 
ing from the east. At the rat-a-tat-tat of their flying feet 
Stoney motioned the girl behind the rock but when the 
first man came in sight a radiant smile lit up her face and 
she waved her hand ecstatically. 

“Those are my people,” she explained, “the vaqueros 
of my father, who have heard the shooting of your guns. 
Or perhaps my mozo de sillo rode home by another way. 
But have no fear—you are safe.” _ 

She ran out to meet the leader of the vaqueros, a tall 
man with a deep-lined face, and he dismounted and took 
off his hat. 

“Are you unharmed?” he inquired, glancing grimly at 
Stoney as he advanced to meet his mistress, and she an- 
swered with a quick flow of Spanish. The mayordomo’s 
eyes opened wider as she described what had taken place 
and, excusing himself abruptly, he hurried away to look 
at the dead ladrones. But while the vaqueros scattered, 
gathering around the bodies or inspecting Juanito’s wound, 
another band of horsemen came riding like the wind, with 
a noble Yzabella in the lead. 

“That is my brother!” exclaimed the girl as the young 
man on the prancing steed reined in and demanded to 
know what had happened. But, before she had more than 
started, the mayordomo shouted and beckoned him and he 
left them, with one last glance at the Americans. 

“Heh!” observed Red, “he don’t think much of us— 
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“Oh, he’s all aMeP spoke up Stoney. 

“You must’ve killed some of his friends,” went on Yoa- 
kum uneasily, “look at the way they’re making medicine 
over that Mexican.” 

The vaqueros had all gathered about the bodies of 
the ladrones and, after regarding them intently, the young 
man rode back and looked down at the two Americans. 

“Who are you!” he asked, glancing from Red’s scarred 
countenance to the rough and bearded face of Stoney; but 
the girl broke in on him passionately. 

“This man is very good,” she declared pointing to 
Stoney. “He protected me from the ladrones—and when 
Juanito was shot he kept him from bleeding to death.” 

“Indeed?” responded her brother with the suggestion 
of a smile, “then you must thank him before you go. But 
permit me to ask who the gentlemen are!” And he gazed 
at Stoney expectantly. 

“We are American prospectors,” said Stoney, “and I 
hope I did not make a mistake. This young lady informed 
me that the men were bandits and, to protect her, it was 
necessary to kill four of them.” 

“No, no! You did well!” responded the Spaniard. “The 
men are bandits, indeed. But they are members of a very 
large and dangerous band who have their headquarters 
about twenty miles away, and when it becomes known that 
you are American prospectors the Rurales will undoubt- 
edly be sent after you.” 

“The Rurales!” repeated Stoney astonished. “But these 
men I killed were ladrones!” 

“In truth, yes,” said the young man with a deprecating 
smile, “but they seem, nevertheless, to have protection 
from the Rurales, and from others high in power in this 
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state. I can protect you from the bandits, and I shall be 
glad to do so; but if we resist the Rurales—” He shrugged, 
leaving the rest unsaid. “Have you horses?” he asked at 
last. 

“No, we are on foot, with only two burros.” 

“Then I will lend you two of mine,” decided the Span- 
iard instantly. “You must ride for the river at once.” 

“Very well,” agreed Stoney as Red gave a chuckle of 
relief, “we will return them to the Sanchez ranch.” 

“And now,” went on the brother, with a glance at the 
girl, “we must pay you for saving my sister.” 

“Tt is nothing,” responded Stoney, with a bow to the 
girl; and as he smiled he saw that she knew him. But 
though she blushed she did not speak and her brother re- 
sponded in her stead. | 

“No, sefior,” he protested, “you have done us a great 
favor, for which you are likely to pay dearly. Would a 
thousand pesos be too little?” 

“I want no money!” answered Stoney brusquely. “Give 
us the horses and let us go.” 

The young man glanced at him curiously, then ordered 
two of his men to turn over their horses to the strangers. 
But as they swung up into the saddle and prepared to start 
he drew a ring from his hand, 

“Give this to Sanchez,” he directed, “when you bring 
back the horses, and you will receive a present—from my 
father.” 

“Muchas gracias—no,” responded Stoney politely, and 
touched his hat as he turned to go. 

“One moment!” cried the girl and, running to her 
brother, she spoke rapidly into his ear. 

“Very well,” he replied indulgently and she advanced 
with a shy smile to Stoney. 
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“With my brother’s permission,” she said, “I wish to 
give you this.” And she took a ring from her hand. 

It was set with a great opal, surrounded by small dia- 
monds which brought out the fire in its heart; and Stoney 
accepted it gravely. 

“Many thanks,” he said with an answering smile; and 
with a salute to the Mexicans they dashed off. 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Ring 


ot O— >> 


THE HORSES WHICH YOUNG TRESPALACIOS HAD GIVEN TO 
the Rangers were of the hardiest breed in all Mexico; 
they were palomillo bayos, cream-colored with bay points 
and with a black stripe down their shoulders and back. 
They were swift and tireless, throwing the miles behind 
them as if nothing could kill their strength; and as dawn 
was breaking they splashed across the Rio Grande, still 
fresh and ready to gallop. But their journey was at an 
end, for in the absence of Red and Stoney Captain Ross 
had moved down to Smugglers’ Crossing. There was a 
yell from the grove of cottonwoods, a bunch of Rangers 
came running out, and they were safe once more in camp. 

Over a month had elapsed since Stoney and Yoakum 
had started on their quest and Ross had been more anxious 
than he would admit—hence this change of camp to Smug- 
glers’ Crossing, where they first would strike the river 
coming out. But when he took them aside and demanded 
news of Contreras they could only shake their heads. In 
all that long journey they had not heard his name men- 
tioned, nor had they spoken it themselves. Opposed by a 
reticence so deep, what hope was there of success, of find- 
ing this last of the Dorados; yet Ross had the stubborn- 
ness which goes with the name Bigotes, and he stuck like 
the bigot he was. As deep as other men’s religion was 


his fixed conviction that he must bring this murderer of 
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Rangers to justice and, dismissing his sergeants, he went 
off by himself to decide what the next move should be. 

He was sitting out on a point, looking across into Mex- 
ico, when he saw a detachment of Rurales riding hard for 
the river on the trail up which the Rangers had come. As 
they reached the water’s edge they rode boldly in, but at 
sight of the Rangers they stopped; then there was a hail 
from across the stream and Captain Ross rode down for a 
friendly exchange of compliments. Since his raid on Pefion, 
a company of Rurales had followed his movements on the 
opposite side of the stream and it was greatly to his inter- 
est to lull their suspicions, for they would attack if they 
caught the Rangers across the Line. That was as much a 
point of honor as their scrupulous observance of the sanc- 
tity of the International Line; and he was more than a 
little surprised to observe the headlong way in which they 
had ridden, for once, into the stream. 

“Come over! Come over!” he shouted in Spanish but 
the officer in charge shook his head. Then reluctantly he 
rode out and they met in midstream where they shook 
hands and exchanged dignified salutes. The young ten- 
iente rolled a smoke while he eyed Bigotes doubtfully but 
at last he came to the point. Had he seen two American 
miners pass that way? 

“Why, yes,” answered Ross, “they crossed early this 
morning and went up towards Presidio del Norte. What’s 
the matter—have they committed some crime?” 

“Pues si!” nodded the officer, “they killed and robbed 
four Mexican sheep-herders and stole two horses to boot.” 

“T will look after them,” promised Ross, smiling grimly; 
and the teniente thought he caught the point. 

“Very well, then,” he said, “they are desperate men, 
and deserve killing.” And he shook hands once more and 
took his leave. But the two desperate miners were sleep- 
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ing in the camp, not two hundred yards away, and when 
they woke Ross told them the news. 

“That proves one thing, boys,” he said, “that I never 
quite believed—these Rurales are hand-in-glove with the 
ladrones. That’s something that never happened along the 
river before, except with Contreras at Pefion. I believe 
now they stood in with him.” 

“Well, then, mebbe he’s down there!” suggested Yoa- 
kum excitedly. “There’s something mysterious going on.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” grumbled Ross, “and I haven’t got a 
man that can go down and find out what it is.” 

“Yes, you have,” spoke uP Stoney promptly. “I can do 
it, if you’ll send me alone.” 

“Aw, hell!” scoffed Red, “don’t you listen to him, Cap. 
Did he tell you about that gal? He’s found Goldilocks, by 
grab! She’s old Trespalacios’ daughter and you ought to 
see the ring she give him. I reckon he’s going back to play 
the bear.” 

“What? Goldilocks?” repeated Ross and then he smiled 
as he saw the trouble she had wrought. Already his two 
sergeants were at war. 

“You bet ye,” went on Yoakum as Stoney turned a fiery 
red, “she’s the same gal, or I’ll eat my hat. And rides a 
hawse, by Joe, a man would give a million for—I’d marry 
her to git the hawse!” 

“Yes, but maybe she wouldn’t marry you,” retorted 
Stoney unthinkingly; and poor Red caressed his knife- 
scarred cheek. 

“No, don’t reckon she would,” he answered soberly 
and went out and left them alone. 

_ “What’s the matter?” asked Ross after a silence 

“Oh, Red got sore,” admitted Stoney, “because Goldi- 

locks gave me a ring, for saving her horse.” 
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“What kind of a ring?” questioned the captain and 
Stoney produced it reluctantly. 

“Yes—nice ring,” nodded Bigotes, handing it back, and 
after that he watched his sergeant more closely. If, as 
Stoney had intimated, he could return to Old Mexico and 
bring back some word of Contreras, he was a valuable man 
to have. Ross could even conjecture what his procedure 
would be, though he dared not suggest it himself. Stoney 
would go back to the hacienda of the Trespalacios family 
and, trading on the service which he had rendered their 
daughter, persuade them to tell him of Contreras. But 
Ross waited, for he could not speak first. 

Since the killing of the four bandits it would be doubly 
dangerous for an American to enter the country. To take 
Yoakum, with his scarred face, would be suicide for both 
of them, for the Mexicans would know him on sight; yet 
for Stoney to go alone was almost equally perilous, though 
the chances were of.a different kind. If he were wounded 
or caught there would be no one to care for him or sum- 
mon the Rangers to his rescue. And if he was going, as 
Yoakum had hinted, on account of some pretty girl, his 
chances were slim indeed. But the captain was desperate 
and when Stoney asked to go he gave his immediate con- 
sent. 

“Go if you want to,” he said. “I’d do it myself, if I 
could. But what’s this I hear about Goldilocks?” 

“Pm going down to see her,” answered Stoney. 

“Well, yowre honest about it, anyway,” smiled Ross. 
“She’s the daughter of Don Cosme Trespalacios?” | 

“I suppose so,” replied Stoney. “The horses her brother _ 
gave us were marked with the Trespalacios brand.” 

“You haven’t got a chance with her,” stated the captain. 
“But I reckon that only makes it more exciting. Well, if 
you had real good sense you wouldn’t be a Ranger, so you~ 
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might as well have your fling. But don’t stay long, because 
if I don’t hear from you in a week——” 

“T?ll be back in three days,” announced the sergeant. 

“All right,” agreed Ross, “that’ll suit me fine. And 
Stoney, if you can help me to get my hands on Contreras 
Pll have you made a lieutenant. Now tell me what you 
plan to do.” 

“J plan to start after dark and ride all night, arriving 
at the hacienda at dawn. And after staying there a day, or 
maybe two, I intend to ride back the same way. Right 
down the main trail—and if the Rurales take after me Pl 
lose them in the brush.” © 

“Good enough,” nodded Ross, “and if I don’t hear 
from you in three days——” 

“Yow ll know I’m in trouble,” responded Stoney. “But 
don’t let Red know I’m gone.” 

He went off down the river as if on some unimportant 
errand, but as night came on he took the Smugglers’ Trail 
and rode into the heart of Mexico. The trail led through 
a broken country to the high prairie-land beyond and, now 
toiling through sand, now passing black points of lava, it 
brought him to the domain of Trespalacios. Here, its bor- 
ders delineated by the banks of streams and by lines run 
from mountain to mountain, lay the ancient grant of Don 
Cosme Trespalacios, conferred by the crown of Spain. For 
generations some member of the Trespalacios family had 
dwelt on this princely estate, ruling over the peons like a 
king; and it was to visit the daughter of this proud and 
haughty line that Milton Stoney had sallied forth. But as 
he viewed in the grey dawn the white walls of the haci- 
enda, fashioned more like a fort than a dwelling, his cour- 
age began to fail. 

Like Captain Ross, he had known from the first the 
hopelessness of his quest; but something like a madness 
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had taken possession of him since the day he had met the 
girl. Rosita, they had called her, and like the fragrance of 
a rose she had awakened him to dreams of love. Not 
dreams of marrying a maiden and settling down for the 
rest of his life, but dreams beyond such dreams—dreams 
of a radiance like the sunset, of a beauty like the dawn, of 
a wonder that made the whole earth seem glad. 

He dreamt no more than of seeing the laughing mis- 
chief in Rosita’s great, luminous eyes; the grace of her 
movements, the golden gleam of her hair and the flutter 
of green velvet as she rode. She was a vision of beauty, 
hidden so deep in the wilderness that the world had no 
knowledge of her charms; but he had seen, and like Circe 
she drew him back, though reason bade him stay. And now 
as he reined in before the gate of the house, reason told 
him he was a fool. 

An aged portero peered out of the doorway that flanked 
the broad entrance to the patio and, seeing an American, 
well-equipped and well-mounted, he stepped out, doffing 
his hat. It was early, no more than daylight, but the Mexi- 
cans are astir at dawn; and already on the air there was a 
smell of roasting coffee and the fragrance of baking tortil- 
las. Women with towels about their heads glanced out cu- 
riously from darkened doorways where the breakfast was 
being prepared, and in the corrals beyond men in enor- 
mous sombreros were throwing down corn to their mules. — 

“Pase, senor,” the porter invited humbly and Stoney 
rode boldly inside. 

“I am Sefior Stoney,” he announced, giving the por- — 
ter his card, “and I wish to see Don Cosme Trespalacios.” 

“I am very sorry,” replied the portero, “but Don Cosme — 
is away. Will you see Don Gregorio? He is up.” - 

“Yes,” agreed Stoney, though with a shade of disap- 
pointment; and as the porter ran shuffling to summon his — 
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master Don Gregorio came hurrying out. For a moment 
he stared blankly at the tall young American in his white 
hat and Texas boots. When he had seen Stoney before he 
had been poorly dressed and with a four-weeks’ beard on 
his chin—but at a second glance he knew him. 

“A-ah, amigo!” he cried, stepping forward to shake 
hands and to give him the embrace which spells welcome, 
“you are the prospector who saved my little sister. Our 
house is yours—have you ridden far?” 

He paused to clap his hands and as a servant appeared 
he ordered him to care for the horse; then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, he beckoned mysteriously and Stoney 
followed him into a huge, darkened room. There he 
clapped his hands again, ordering coffee and tortillas and 
glasses to pour the wine; but all the time his brows were 
knit in thought and Stoney saw he was greatly agitated. 

“Where are you from?” asked Don Gregorio at last, 
and at the answer his eyes grew wild. 

“From the river!” he exclaimed. “And did you pass no 
one on the way—no one who will report you to the Ru- 
rales? Excuse me if I am frank—you are very welcome, 
but I fear this will lead to your death.” 

“No, no one saw me,” answered Stoney reassuringly, 
“until I spoke to the porter at your gate.” 

“Then with your permission I will run out and tell him 
to keep still!” And once more the young don hurried 
away. 

He came back, still distracted but with a forced smile 
on his lips; and as coffee was served and they sat down 
together, Don Gregorio watching him curiously. 

“You are changed,” he said at last. “I hardly knew you 
in these clothes. And yet my sister said—” he paused for a 
moment—“but no matter, you are very welcome.” 

“Is your sister well?” inquired Stoney politely; and a 
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sudden gleam came into the Spaniard’s black eyes. At last 
he began to understand. 

“Very well,” he responded courteously. 

“And her horse, Juanito—did he recover from his 
wound?” 

“Yes, he is well—and we thank you once more.” 

“It is nothing,” murmured Stoney, in the idiom of the 
country; and there the conversation waned. Each fol- 
lowec his own thoughts, though to different ends, and 
Stoney perceived he was not welcome at all. Yet his horse 
was tired and hungry and the sun was over the rim—he 
would have to stay hidden until dark. 

“Then you are not a prospector?” said Don Gregorio, 
looking up, and Stoney decided to tell the whole truth. 
It would make his coming seem less an imposition on the 
well-known Spanish hospitality. 

“No,” he replied, “I am a Texas Ranger, and I have 
come here on a mission of importance.” 

“A Texas Ranger!” repeated Gregorio, mystified. “Oh, 
a mounted police, like our Guardia Rural.” 

He nodded his head vigorously and stole another glance 
at this man whom he found he had again misjudged—for 
a Rural is important, in Mexico. 

“We are camped at Smugglers’ Crossing,” went on 
Stoney, “and when I came here before, disguised as a pros- 
pector, I was looking for a certain man.” 

“And who is that?” asked Gregorio, his eyes narrowing. 

“Please do not mention my mission,” responded Stoney, 
lowering his voice, “I am seeking Antonio Contreras.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Spaniard—shoulders, eyebrows 


and hands springing up to express his surprise; and then - 


he shook his finger before his nose. 
“He is not in this country,” he said. “I know, because 
my father has spies. Can I trust you, if I speak between 
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ourselves? The man who is in command of these bandits 
in the hills is Montoya, a Yaqui Indian.” 

“Montoya!” repeated Stoney, “I don’t remember that 
name. Is he a man who has been long in the country?” 

“Only a short time, my friend, but in those few months 
even our hacienda has been raided. My father is now ab- 
sent in Chihuahua City to appeal to the Governor for aid.” 

He shook his head sadly as he began a long account of 
the outrages their people had suffered—stealing and raids 
which had culminated in the attempted kidnapping of 
Rosita, which had been frustrated by the presence of 
Stoney. 

“You must know this Yaqui,” ended Gregorio, “for he 
is the only bandit who escaped when you Rangers killed 
Faustino and his band. He is a big man, very black, with 
huge rings in his ears” 

“I remember, now,” broke in Stoney, “he is the man 
who swam the river when my partner killed Faustino on 
the bank.” 

“Your partner did a terrible thing for my country, when 
he killed Faustino,” stated the Spaniard. “Because this 
new man, Montoya, became chief in his place and he is the 
devil incarnate. 

“You may have heard the story of the fox that had been - 
wounded, and a friend came to drive away the flies. ‘No, 
leave them, he said, ‘for their bodies are gorged with 
blood. But if you drive them away new and hungrier ones 
will come and their blood-sucking will end my life.’ So it 
was with my people when Faustino was chief; but you killed 
him and his men, and now this strange Yaqui has organ- 
ized a much larger band. They rob both rich and poor, 
and twice they have had the audacity to demand a yearly 
tribute from my father.” 

He shrugged his shoulders at the presumption of such 
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a request and went out to give his orders for the day, leav- 
ing Stoney to wonder at the spineless apathy which makes 
Mexico such a paradise for bandits. If the old flies were 
brushed off, new and hungrier ones would take their 
places; and so they endured their bandits, like gorged 
blood-suckers. But this new chief, Montoya, was a man to 
be reckoned with, even if Contreras was not to be found; 
for sooner or later he would raid across the river to drive 
off the high-bred Texas cattle. One white-faced Texas bull 
was worth a hundred “dobe” cows, all wide-spreading 
horns and backbone; and if Montoya had the nerve to de- 
mand tribute from Trespalacios he was a man like Con- 
treras himself. For that had been the basis of Antonio’s 
power—he had protected those who paid and mercilessly 
pillaged the rest, building up and tearing down at the 
same time. 

Stoney rose up and paced the room, considering this 
new discovery as he awaited his host’s return; and, hear- 
ing a patter of feet, he glanced out into the patio—the 
great courtyard within the walls of the house. There were 
trees and flowering plants, a drowsy fountain whose spray 
swayed back and forth in the breeze; and as he looked 
again he saw a golden head, bobbing low over the pool 
and its fish. It was Rosita herself, outwardly busy with her 
play but glancing from time to time towards his room; 
and when he put aside the curtain and gazed out through 
the bars he knew that his presence was known. But de- 
corum, as he knew, is very strict in Spanish families, and 
he drew back out of sight. His heart was beating wildly, 
there was a choking in his throat; and when Gregorio re- 
turned he found his guest in a muse which had taken no 
account of time. 

Don Gregorio had been gone long, in secret conference 
with his mother, who was now the head of the house; — 
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and with a hundred apologies for his unmannerly delay 
he begged leave to present Stoney to the sevora. She re- 
ceived him in the sa/a, a parlor hung with heavy curtains 
and with paintings and enlargements of the family; and 
after a stiff and formal bow she settled back in a straight- 
backed chair amid the rustling of many silk petticoats. 
Then began the hours of torture which too often attend 
the stranger when he intrudes upon the privacy of Mexi- 
can homes. 

She was a woman past forty, thin and gaunt and dressed 
in black with a high comb and mantilla on her head; and 
after going through the forms of polite inquiry and com- 
ment she relapsed into stony silence. Again and again 
Stoney hurled his poor Spanish against the Gibraltar of 
her proud aloofness; her only response was a bow and a 
rustle of silk and a coup d’oeil from her melancholy black 
eyes. They were not the large, dark eyes, as velvety-black 
as the heart of a pansy, which Rosita had used for his un- 
doing, but eyes as cold and forbidding as those of a mother 
superior when some gallant comes to visit a nun. He rose 
at last, driven to a maddened desperation, and begged to 
be allowed to take his leave; but here once more he en- 
countered the iron-bound convention which demands that 
a guest must break bread. Gregorio rushed in with a thou- 
sand protests at his departure and warnings as to the dan- 
gers of the trail; and at last, after hours of waiting, Stoney 
was ushered into the dining-room where a ten-course din- 
ner was served. Being famished he ate heartily as soup 
followed soup and chicken followed beef and mutton, but 
when the beans came on and then the dessert he was 
forced at last to decline. Then came black coffee, and sweet 
cakes and wine—but since Rosita had not been permitted 
to come to the table Stoney had lost all desire to remain. 
Despite the heavy dinner, the thousand protestations, he 
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knew he was far from welcome; so, rising abruptly, he 
hastened to make an end to this mockery which they 
termed hospitality. 

“With your permission,” he said firmly, bowing low to 
his hostess, “I will call for my horse and start at once.” 

She began a polite protest but Stoney caught the flicker 
of relief that lit up her sombre, foreign eyes; and a sudden 
revulsion against her and all her kind roused him at last 
to an expression of his resentment. In his pocket he still 
treasured the ring with the opal heart which Rosita had 
given him at parting; but if he was not considered worthy 
to meet her in her home he must give up even that re- 
membrance. When his horse had been brought out, the 
two rifles slung on the saddle, and he was ready to take 
his leave, he shook hands once more with the agitated Don 
Gregorio and approached the grim-eyed senora. 

“JT have a ring here,” he said, “which I received from 
your daughter. Will you return it—and give her my fare. 
well?” 

He dropped the ring into her supine hand and rode out 
the gate with a sigh; but as he took the north trail he saw 
a mozo spurring after him and holding up his hand for 
him to wait. Stoney reined in, reluctantly, and as the man 
dashed up he held out a tiny package. 

“From Rosita!” he announced, whirling his horse as he 
saluted, and Stoney found her ring again in his hand, 


CHAPTER XXII 


The Rattlesnake 
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THE MEMORY OF HIS FAILURE, AND OF THE COLD MOCKERY 
of hospitality which had driven him to take the trail at 
midday, died down for the moment as Stoney gazed at 
the opal ring, with its heart of gleaming fire. Rosita had 
bestowed it when, as a roving prospector, he had saved her 
from the bandits of Montoya; and when he had returned 
it she had sent it back—though why he could only guess. 
But there it lay, blue and gold by turns in the rays of the 
-smiting sun; and with a curse for the stern mother who - 
had dashed all his hopes, Stoney jumped his horse into a 
lope. 

The feed of corn and several hours of rest had restored 
his jaded mount for the time, but as they swept on mile 
by mile Stoney felt his pace slacken until at last he broke 
into a trot. As the sun sank lower and they entered the 
rough country which borders the Rio Grande the hardy 
bay faltered and stopped, then went on at a plodding walk. 
His neck was flecked with foam and he jerked his head 
fitfully to indicate his growing distress, and as they came 
in sight of the distant river Stoney saw he would never 
pull through. The long ride of the night before had sapped 
his rugged strength and, willy-nilly, the horse must rest. 

After leaving the hacienda Stoney had passed village 
after village without encountering either bandits or Ru- 


tales; but now his flight had brought him to a country 
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where every man was dangerous. Here, by some chance 
spring, a goat-herd might be found but the country was 
too poor to offer more than shelter and honest men were 
few. Smugglers and robbers rode the trails that threaded 
in and out among the rugged cliffs and buttes and, since 
Stoney’s horse could not proceed, it was no more than com- 
mon prudence to get away from Smugglers’ Trail. The 
sun was sinking low and, with the wolves and owls, other 
creatures of prey would be abroad; so, walking and lead- 
ing his horse, Stoney turned off towards a spring where he 
and Yoakum had once camped. 

It was only a seep of water at the foot of a giant cotton- 
wood hidden away among the crags and, having hobbled 
his horse and turned him out to graze, Stoney lay down 
for a moment’s rest. A cool breeze drew down the gorge 
and his eyelids drooped, for the night before he had had 
no sleep; but he roused up resolutely, only to sink back 
again as Nature demanded her toll. His eyes closed in 
spite of him and he had drifted away into dreams when 
suddenly he was awakened by a terrific blow over the head 
and a loud, triumphant shout in his ears. He struggled up, 
half-stunned, dimly conscious of a huge Mexican swinging 
his pistol to strike him again; and then he felt the impact 
of the heavy gun and fell back as if he were dead. 

He was roused by the jab of a rifle-barrel against his 
ribs and a kick from the other side; and, opening his eyes, 
he saw two Mexicans standing over him and poking him 
with the muzzles of their guns. The big man who had 
felled him was a ferocious looking creature with buck teeth 
and a long, bristling moustache; the other was a small, 
weazened-faced half-Indian who cursed him at every blow. 

“Hah—Greengo!” he taunted, giving him a jab with 
his gun, which was cocked and ready to shoot; and, 
stunned though he was, Stoney instantly perceived that 
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they were trying to make him fight. They were prodding 
him as they would a rattlesnake which they had caught in 
the open—and the moment he struck back they would 
shoot. He was caught, he knew it, but he still had a chance 
if he could escape this first outburst of wrath; and, hold- 
ing his arms over his face to protect it from their blows, 
he suffered them to do their worst. 

Their kicks became harder as with blows and foul curses 
they endeavored to provoke him to fight; but when all 
seemed lost and Stoney had snatched at a gun-barrel the 
smaller man let out a yell. 

“Mira!” he cried, pointing exultantly at Stoney’s hand; 
and the big man gave over his clouting. 

“Look at that!” shouted the Indian; and the Mexican 
dropped his gun and grabbed at Rosita’s ring. Stoney had 
put it on his finger as he rode down the trail and its gleam 
had saved his life; for now their murderous rage had sud- 
denly given way to a lust for robbery and loot. With a 
pounce the big Mexican jumped in and caught his hands, 
twisting them back of him as he tied them with a rope; 
and, while Pedro, the Indian, looked on with jealous eyes, 
Joaquin snatched the ring from Stoney’s finger. 

“Ah! Que bonita!” he exclaimed, holding the stone up 
to catch the sun; but instantly Pedro grabbed it away. 

“TY saw it first!” he cried, and would have run to his 
horse had not the Mexican caught him in full flight. ' 

“Son of a goat!” he cursed, wrenching the treasure away 
from him and feasting his eyes on its beauty; and then, 
suddenly remembering, he ran back to Stoney and began 
a hurried search of his pockets. He found his watch, his 
knife and what loose money he carried; but in his haste 

he overlooked a roll of bills which the Ranger had hidden 
in his boot. 

“Give me my half!” demanded the Indian in a shrill, 
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insistent scream; but the big Mexican struck him aside. 
He was busily engaged in counting the money as he sat 
astride his victim when, a moment later, he sprang up 
with a curse, for Pedro had discovered Stoney’s saddle. 
Already he had appropriated the lighter of the two guns 
and was digging down into the saddlebags; but as Joa- 
quin came running he scuttled away with his plunder, like 
a fox before the rush of a wolf. And of the two, the In- 
dian was the scheming fox while Joaquin was undoubtedly 
the big wolf. He went to the bottom of both saddlebags at 
once and then he let out a yell. 

“Took!” he cried, and held up the gleaming handcuffs 
without which no Ranger goes abroad. 

“He is a Ranger!” exclaimed Pedro, coming back to 
look closer; and Joaquin nodded as he picked up his gun. 

“JT will kill him,” he said; but the Indian, though he 
was smaller, showed at last that he had a will. 

“Are you crazy?” he demanded, striking the rifle aside. 
“Then stop and think, you great fool—we have captured 
Dos Rifles! Can’t you see his two guns? He is Dos Rifles!” 

He pointed to the two rifles which had been slung on 
Stoney’s saddle and Joaquin’s heavy jaw dropped. Yet 
there were the handcuffs, to prove him a Ranger, and the 
rifles to prove him Two-Rifles. 

“Dog of a Gringo!” he cursed, running to give Stoney 
a kick, “you killed my brother, at El Cafion De Los 
Lamentos!” And he buffeted him again and again. 

“Reenger!” shrieked the Indian, striking at Stoney on 
his own account; but when Joaquin once more raised his 
gun to shoot, Pedro snatched it out of his hands. 

“You great tub of tripe!” he cried accusingly, “let me 
think, if your brains are all tallow! Did this man kill your 
brother? Very well, but he killed two for Don Antonio! 
Let him alone—we will take him to the jefe!” 
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“No!” declared Joaquin, shaking his shaggy head ob- 
stinately. “Because then we will lose all our loot. We will 
kill him here and the chief shall never know it—do you 
think I will give up this ring?” 

“That is the rule!” answered Pedro, “and Montoya 
will execute you if he finds you have kept it hid. Besides, 
what is a ring and a few dirty dollars to the honor of hav- 
ing captured Dos Rifles? But if we kill him—” And so 
they argued, with Stoney looking on. 

He was tied hand and foot with the tough maguey hog- 
ging-strings which Joaquin had had twined about his waist, 
ropes which before had been used in tying down wild 
cattle and therefore would not stretch an inch. He was 
held a helpless prisoner and his only chance of life hung 
on the success of this weazened-faced half-Indian. Back 
and forth with many curses the argument went, with Joa- 
quin always stubbornly returning to his point and Pedro 
as stubbornly resisting him. The big Mexican was deter- 
mined to put their prisoner out of the way, if only to give 
him the loot; but the Indian, having nothing, was equally 
determined to deliver Dos Rifles to their chief. 

Sometimes the name of Don Antonio crept in; but ap- 
parently the jefe of whom both stood in such fear was 

.none other than Montoya, the Yaqui. As the argument 
went on Stoney could see that Joaquin was weakening, for 
his offence would be punishable by death; but towards 
Pedro the big Mexican kept up a bold front, with many 
threats to kill Stoney in the night. Even when darkness 
came on it did not bring an end to the interminable 
harangues back and forth, the curses and vile language, 
the comparisons to dogs and goats and the reflections on 
each other’s parentage. They were low and ignorant Mexi- 
cans—part Indian, part everything—and their natures were 

stirred to the depths. 
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Riding the trail on some dubious errand they had dis- 
covered the sleeping American, with his fine horse, his 
jewelled ring and his money; and now, each for himself, 
they were scheming and jockeying to gain both the glory 
and the loot. But the one could not be had without giving 
up the other, for the bandits shared their plunder in com- 
mon; and since Pedro had received nothing but one of 
Stoney’s guns he was making himself obnoxious. They 
sat down at dark and ate some jerked beef with a double 
handful of pinole, or parched corn; but beyond hobbling 
out their horses they paid no attention to anything but the 
question of killing Stoney. Should he be killed and buried 
there, so that Joaquin could keep his loot, or should he 
on the morrow be carried back to the Sierra Mojadas and 
delivered alive to their chief? 

Stoney lay on the edge of the firelight like a steer tied 
for the branding—or for the butchering that would turn 
it to beef—and despite his bruised head and aching limbs 
he listened till they fell asleep. Nothing was decided, after 
all, more than that the morrow should decide the ques- 
tion; but if he was spared to be brought into the presence 
of the chief a fate even more terrible might await him. 
Somewhere in the mountains, and still a power among 
the bandits, Antonio Contreras was lurking; and Stoney 
knew that no mercy could be expected from him for the 
man who had killed Severo. He would be killed, and 
brutally killed, and his maimed right hand would follow 
Cabeza de Baca’s ears; but the urge to live was strong, 
and somewhere on the way he might succeed in escaping 
from his guards. 

For hours as he lay tied he worked his hands back and 
forth, and then he worked his feet; he tugged and strained 
until his veins seemed to be bursting but he could not 
loosen his bonds. When the Mexicans rose at dawn he 
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was still where they had left him, though the ground 
showed the evidence of his struggles; and then once more 
Joaquin seized a gun and threatened to shoot him at once. 
But Pedro, as before, rushed fearlessly in and struck the 
rifle away; and so for an hour they stormed and shouted 
until finally they sat down for breakfast. 

Not a drop of water nor a morsel of food did they of- 
fer to their helpless prisoner, and after another long ar- 
gument they finally caught up their horses and prepared 
to take the trail. Joaquin after great blustering appropri- 
ated Stoney’s horse and saddle, and both the rifles as well; 
but as a sop to his companion he allowed him to keep the 
pistol, which Pedro had snatched from Stoney’s belt. Then 
they untied Stoney’s feet and allowed him to get a drink 
before they mounted him on the slowest horse. His feet 
were tied to the stirrups and his hands to the horn; after 
which, to make more sure, they snapped his own handcuffs 
about his wrists, pressing them together until they bit into 
the flesh. Then with a volley of obscene curses they drove 
him along before them over the trail which led to the 
south. 

Stoney knew the trail well, for he had passed over it 
with Yoakum; and as he hung, sick and faint, over the 
horn of his saddle he wondered if Red would come. Just 
one Ranger in the distance and the Mexicans would break 
and run as if the devil were after them; but now, in their 
arrogance, they reviled him continually, as they racked 
off over the stony trail. But fate seemed to have turned 
against him for no help came, nor could he expect aid until 
the three days had passed, and this was only the second. 

Before the Rangers had taken alarm and followed on 
his tracks he would be stood up against some adobe wall 
and shot; and his maimed right hand, which could work 

_arifle-lever so fast, would be cut off by Antonio Contreras. 
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Yet he hoped against hope, and along towards noon they 
met an old Mexican on the trail. He was a mezcal peddler, 
driving a burro loaded with bottles packed away in raw- 
hide alforjas; and when the bandits encountered him they 
set upon him like two dogs, pulling him down and beating 
him till he begged. Then as he fled down the trail they 
broke into his pack and began to drink up the liquor. 

Still tied on his horse, Stoney watched them with nar- 
rowed eyes as they emptied bottle after bottle. Here was a_ 
chance, after all, if he could survive the drunken rage that 
soon would be visited on his head—for, after their anger, 
would come sleep. He sat drooping in the sun, his hands 
handcuffed so tight that neither of them could be used; 
but though he was helpless he saw a chance to turn the 
tables, for the amount of liquor they consumed was mon- 
strous. They swilled it down, knocking the necks off of 
bottles and pouring what was left on the ground; and 
then, stuffing their saddle-bags, they mounted with a 
whoop and the big Mexican drew his pistol. 

“You dog of a Gringo Ranger!” he shouted, “hold still 
or I’ll shoot you dead!” And, turning his horse down the 
trail, he came back at a gallop, his pistol ready to shoot. 
Stoney looked him in the eye and the drunken Mexican 
shot straight at him, scarcely missing his head by an inch; 
then, whirling Stoney’s pet horse and setting him up, he 
galloped off and charged him again. Three times he 
rushed down on him, shooting point-blank at his head; 
but when his pistol became empty he quit. Not a bullet 
had touched the Ranger, though his hat had been shot to 
rags, and Stoney still faced him resolutely. Joaquin could 
kill him, any time that he wished, and if he flinched he 
would invite instant death; yet as he waited his heart sank 
for, unless he escaped soon, he would faint from sheer 
weariness and thirst. 
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But the half-Indian Pedro either carried his liquor bet- 
ter or had been more moderate in his drinking and as 
Joaquin rode ahead, leaving the prisoner unguarded, he 
took charge of Stoney himself. His little black eyes were 
gleaming wickedly now, and Stoney’s pistol hung on the 
horn of his saddle. He leaned over and laid a rope-end 
over the rump of the Ranger’s horse and they galloped 
off down the trail. The time was passing and it was far to 
their rendezvous, and Joaquin was no longer to be de- 
pended upon. Joaquin rode furiously forward, then set up 
his horse and began to babble and sing; but the Indian 
showed no sign that the mezcal was working, beyond a 
growing good-nature towards his prisoner. 

“Have a drink!” he said at last, after taking one him- 
self, but Stoney declined politely. 

“Muchas gracias—no,” he said, “my hands are tied to 
the horn.” 

The Indian leaned over and untied the rawhide thong 
which kept Stoney from lifting his hands. 

“Have a drink!” he said again; and Stoney took a good 
one. The mezcal burned his stomach like liquid fire but it 
gave him a sudden strength and renewed his will to live. 

“You are kind,” he said approvingly, “and to pay you 
for that drink I will tell you where some money may be 
found. 1 know you are going to kill me, and I cannot es- 
cape, but these handcuffs are fastened too tight.” He held 
up his wrists, which were swollen from the nippers until 
the metal had sunk deep into the flesh. “Unlock them and 
give me some freedom and I will give you more money 
than Joaquin has.” 

“Money?” repeated the Indian, his greedy eyes sud- 
denly ablaze; and then he shook his head. “No, sefior!” — 
he exclaimed, “you cannot fool me! I know—you will try 
to escape!” 
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“Pero no!” protested Stoney, “it is only that they bind 
me so I cannot give you the money.” 

“Puf! What do I care!” cried Pedro, producing the key, 
“4f you try to escape I will kill you. Do you see this pis- 
tol? Then be careful what you do!” And he loosened the 
handcuffs—a little. 

“Stoney worked his hands feebly to bring back their 
strength and fumbled at one of his pockets. 

“Just a moment,” he said, “this rope cuts my wrist. 
Please untie it—the handcuffs are enough.” 

“But the money!” stormed Pedro. “Where is that?” 

“Undo my hands,” replied Stoney, “and I will reach 
down and get it.” 

“Very well,” said Pedro grimly, “but if I find you have 
been fooling me I will shoot you dead—now, get it!” 

He cut loose the rawhide bands and whipped out the 
pistol but Stoney smiled as he reached down into his boot. 

“You did not look here,” he said. 

“That is true!” agreed the Indian as he watched him 
eagerly. “But wait, or Joaquin will see.” 

He glanced down the trail, where his drunken com- 
panion was charging back towards them; and as his eyes 
wandered away Stoney measured the distance between him 
and the Indian’s gun. Once it came within his reach he 
would stake his life on one grab, but Pedro was too crafty 
by far. He had hung the heavy pistol on the right side of 
his saddle horn, while Stoney was on his left. 

“Now the money!” he commanded as Joaquin rode 
ahead again; and Stoney reached into his boot. 

“Unlock my handcuffs a little more,” he pleaded and 
with a curse Pedro jerked out the key. 

“Get the money!” he snarled, “or I will kill you!” 
And at last Stoney found himself free. ; 
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“Many thanks,” he said and, reaching down into his 
boot, he fetched out a big roll of bills. 

“A-ah—que bueno!” exclaimed the Indian and, thrown 
off his guard, he grabbed with both hands for the treas- 
ure. But Stoney had been watching the pistol on his saddle 
horn and as Pedro clutched the money he reached over 
left-handed and snatched it out of the holster. There was 
a muffled report and the Indian fell dead; and when Joa- 
quin looked back, startled, Stoney took careful aim and 
tumbled him into the dirt. The rattlesnake they had 
goaded had struck back. 





CHAPTER XXIII 


The Impossible 


-<—O—>> 


MOUNTED ONCE MORE ON HIS OWN HORSE, AND WITH ALL 
his possessions regained, Sergeant Stoney splashed at last 
into the river at Smugglers’ Crossing—but at first he 
would not talk. Since he had left the Ranger camp and 
ridden alone into Mexico he had fallen under an evil star, 
and not the least of his punishment was the stricken coun- 
tenance of Red as he beheld his partner’s return. Stoney’s 
hat was torn by bullets where the Mexican had shot past 
his head, his face was a mass of bruises; and if he had es- 
caped with his life it was only by a miracle which could 
never be counted on again. He had deserted his compadre 
to make love to a Mexican girl and this was the logical 
result. Yet he had returned, and at last he talked. 
What he had to tell of Montoya and his band brought 
a gleam into Captain Ross’ eyes, but the reception he had 
received at the big house of the Trespalacios family was 
something that he kept to himself. It was all of a piece 
with the other misfortunes which had attended his mis- 
guided quest, and he promised himself again he would 
never ride out without Red or some Ranger at his side. 
Nor would he risk again the perils of that trail for the 
light of a woman’s eyes. Whether she loved him or not, 
Rosita would never see him—there were too many barriers 
between; and, with a mother like that, no maiden was so 
fair as to tempt a gallant again. He rode forth down the 
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river with Red by his side and counted himself heart- 
whole once more. 

The day after his return a detachment of Rurales came 
in search of a renegade American, and the captain in- 
formed Ross that he had killed two Mexican citizens, be- 
sides beating and robbing a poor peddler. It was just an- 
other straw to show the way the wind was blowing in 
bandit-infested Chihuahua and once more Captain Ross 
promised to follow the fellow up and see that he got his 
deserts; but one evening by their fire they were to receive 
the final proof of this alliance between Rural and thief. 

It was a balmy summer evening and the plaintive notes 
of the poor-will accentuated the silence of the night when 
the dull thud of horses’ hoofs drew the attention of every 
Ranger to some traveler approaching the ford. There was 
something unusual about the gait of his horse which made 
them cease their talk, and soon there was a splash as he 
entered the river, then quiet and a great sigh of content. 
Having drunk his fill, the horse crossed the stream and as 
the night guard challenged a man rode into the fire-light 
with his hand held up for peace. But, though the rider 
was imposing, all eyes were upon the horse, a beautiful 
cream-colored Yzabella. Nor were its caparisons less strik- 
ing in their beauty than this steed from the remuda real 
of Old Spain. 

A magnificent Mexican saddle with a horn as broad as a 
saucer adorned its regal back, a saddle with a pommel 
covered with semi-precious stones. The skirts were. of 
hand-stamped leather, trimmed with chased silver medal- 
lions, and the long tapaderos that hung down from the 
stirrups were heavy with the weight of metal. A beautiful 
horsehair bridle completed the picture, setting off the 
noble head of the horse; but the man who stepped down 
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and stood facing the Rangers was even more striking to 
the eye. 

He was richly dressed in the costume of the country, or 
rather of the wealthy classes; and his pointed grey beard 
and commanding eyes showed a man who was born to 
rule. He wore a black velvet jacket, trimmed with silver 
braid, and skin-tight buckskin trousers; there was a dia- 
mond in his white shirt bosom, golden bells on his huge 
spurs and a wealth of precious metal on his hat. A long, 
black silk scarf was twisted about his waist, from the folds 
of which gleamed the pearl handle of a pistol and the 
jeweled hilt of a dagger. Yet here was no dandy, but a 
man of iron—and Stoney knew him at once for Don 
Cosme Trespalacios. 

With a low bow to the gathered Rangers and a sweep 
of his sombrero he announced his name and title; and they 
in turn invited him to be seated and offered him coffee and 
food. 

“No, gentlemen,” he said and, sweeping the circle of 
their faces, he picked out Captain Ross; yet his eyes had 
lingered as they met those of Stoney and scanned the sat- 
urnine countenance of Yoakum. But something seemed to 
tell him which man was their leader and he addressed him- 
self to Ross. 

“I am willing to pay,” he said, “for any help you may 
give me; but if you cannot grant my appeal I bespeak of 
you that confidence which is given one worthy man by an- 
other. I am, as I said, Don Cosme Trespalacios; and my 
rancho extends to within ten leagues of the river, though 
my hacienda is far to the south. For over a hundred years 
a Trespalacios has been its master, since the days of my 
great-great-grandfather; but now I cannot say that I am 
master any longer, because I am ruled by a bandit.” 
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He stopped and rolled a cigarette—while the Rangers 
exchanged glances—then breathed out a cloud of smoke. 

“About six months ago,” he went on, “a band of ban- 
dits came into the mountains that border my ranch on the 
west; and since that time they have plundered and mur- 
- dered at will, even carrying off our women for ransom. 
I have complained to the comandante of the Rurales at 
Chihuahua, and to the Governor, and the City of Mexico; 
but always my appeals are ignored. Last week in despair 
I went to Chihuahua City and asked permission to wipe 
out these bandits myself; but I was quietly told by a per- 
sonal friend that to do so would jeopardize my estate. 
He advised me confidentially that the chief of these ban- 
didos was protected by those high in power; and for the se- 
curity of my family and those under my care it would be 
best to pay tribute each year. I have the gold, sefiores, 
and I am willing to pour it out, but I will never pay trib- 
ute to a bandit.” 

He rolled a fresh cigarette and as he puffed out the 
smoke the Rangers watched him expectantly. 

“Sefior Capitan,” he said, “you are sixteen men here 
and I know you can kill these robbers. I will pay to each 
man five thousand dollars in gold if you will seek them 
out and destroy them. Their stronghold is well known to 
me and you can ride to its entrance in a night; but if I kill 
them myself I will be ruined by corrupt officials who 
covet my cattle and land.” 

He paused and smiled grimly as a rumble of comments 
went round, and the Rangers nodded eagerly to their 
chief; but Captain Ross sat in silence, rubbing his long 
nose reflectively, before he made reply. 

“I am sorry,” he said at last, “that these bandits are so 
far away—otherwise we would kill them for nothing. But 
our countries are at peace and my orders are very strict 
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not to cross the Rio Grande into Mexico. If these men 
were stealing our cattle that might make a little difference; 
but as far as I know they have never violated the laws of 
Texas. So we cannot accept your offer.” 

“You can not?” cried the old don. “Not for five thou- 
sand dollars? Then name your own price, sefiores!” 

He looked again at the men, who were eager to go, and 
then back at Captain Ross. 

“No, sefior,” replied the captain, “we do not fight for 
money. But if they cross into Texas—let me know.” 

“And you will not go at all?” exclaimed Don Cosme, 
aghast, “then what is to become of my people? But listen, 
Sefior Capitan, I have thought it all out, how you can 
kill them and it will never be known. There is a rival 
band down the river, commanded by Pepe Vasquez, who 
are at outs with this big Yaqui, Montoya. I will give you 
Mexican clothes and stain your faces a dark brown, so 
that no one would know you were Texans; and with re- 
lays of horses, which I will provide along the way, you 
could reach Montoya’s stronghold before dawn. Then, if 
all your men can shoot like this Sergeant Stoney who so 
gallantly saved my daughter from these bandits, you 
could wipe out the band and remain hidden in a cave, rid- 
ing back on the following night.” 

He bowed towards Stoney as he complimented his 
shooting, but the sergeant did not answer his smile. It was 
evident that this old Spaniard had the prevalent Mexican 
idea that all Americans have their price, and that the offer 
of a few dollars would induce the best of them to hire out 
their services as killers; and it was for this—and other 
reasons of a more personal nature—that Stoney refused to 
respond. Nor did he join in the murmur of approval which 
followed Don Cosme’s proposal, and once more Captain 


Ross shook his head. 
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“Then perhaps,” suggested Trespalacios, “Sergeant 
Stoney could be persuaded to organize a private band? I 
would engage him with the greatest confidence, for I my- 
self saw the bodies of the four men he killed on my ranch. 
It was noticed by all that every man, though they had been 
galloping, had been shot either in the heart or in the 
head. Such shooting cannot be equalled in my country; 
and therefore, with your permission, Sefior Capitan, I will 
renew my offer to him.” 

He turned to Stoney who sat silent in the crowd, sul- 
lenly resisting Red Yoakum’s hoarse pleadings, but the 
sergeant shook his head. 

“T go with my captain,” he said. 

“And will no man here,” cried the Spaniard in despair, 
“accept my offer to kill these devils? Must I return and 
pay tribute to this Yaqui? I do not understand you at all.” 

“We are Rangers,” spoke up Ross, “and not hired kill- 
ers. That is where you made your mistake. But if you will 
find me one man—Antonio Contreras—I will promise you 
my help.” 

“Contreras!” repeated Trespalacios, his black eyes sud- 
denly dilating; and then he shook his head. “No, I do not | 
know where he is.” 

“Well, find out then,” urged Ross. “You're living in 
the country; and I know he’s down there, somewhere. 
Send out your spies and find where he’s hiding and—— 

“Tt is impossible!” exclaimed Don Cosme with finality. 

“Very well,” returned Bigotes. “What you ask is im- 
possible.” And he rose up, smiling grimly. 

The old don met his eyes, reading their message and 
their challenge; then swung slowly up on his horse. 

“Adios, senores,” he said with a sweep of his hat and 
rode off into the night. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The Master's Hand 


-<—O—>- 


DON COSME TRESPALACIOS RODE BACK INTO MEXICO WITH 
his offer of gold refused, but that the Rangers had a price 
had been indicated by their captain—the price was An- 
tonio Contreras. Show them that one man and where he 
was hiding and the Rangers would come for nothing. 
They would wipe out Montoya and his den of thieves— 
but first they must have their man. Yet that was the one 
price that even Don Cosme dared not pay, for the man 
who betrayed Antonio and turned him over to the Texans 
would have to move out of Mexico. Otherwise his life 
would be forfeit. ; 
Yet by certain signs it became more and more evident 
to the Rangers that Contreras had come out of his hiding. 
There was a neatness and finesse about a raid here and 
there which revealed the master hand, and ladrones in 
small bands were crossing the river and running off Texas 
stock. Don Antonio was never seen, nor were the raids of 
such importance as to warrant the assumption of his lead- 
ership; but each, in time and place, was so ingeniously 
planned and executed that the Rangers were completely 
baulked. At each alarm they rode hard, but they always 
arrived too late—the cattle had been crossed into Mexico. 
Time after time as Red and Stoney rode out together 
they saw the dust of stolen herds, and more than once 


they had crossed; but the Mexicans always contrived to 
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kill the trail with the tracks of a herd of goats. As if by 
the merest accident a flock would be found grazing in the 
canyon up which the trail led, and when the Rangers ar- 
rived the tracks would be stamped out by the feet of the 
hurrying band. Nor could they be found in the hasty 
search that followed before the Rangers returned to their 
patrol. It was a Mexican trick, the low strategy of the 
bandit passed down through generations of ladrones; but 
something about it suggested the sly, elusive hand of the 
man whom the Rangers sought: Was he watching them 
from afar and playing these tricks to confuse them before 
he struck another blow? If so it behooved the Rangers to 
watch every step lest they find themselves drawn into 
some trap. 

For a month or more the patrols up and down the river 
reported trails killed by sheep and goats, and the cattle- 
men above the rim began to complain more bitterly of the 
depredations of Mexican thieves. Here a fine horse would 
be stolen and there a bunch of bulls, few in number but 
of blooded stock; and the Rangers, exasperated, rode 
harder and harder as their captain’s face became grim. 
Captain Ross said nothing for he knew they were doing 
their best, but there was a look in his eye that goaded 
them to greater efforts, even though it was only a smile. 
Like the Governor, all he asked was results. 

It was at such times as this that men like Yoakum be- 
came reckless, forgetting the many traps the Mexicans 
laid; and one morning as he cut the trail of a band of 
stolen horses he crossed the river and followed on a lope. 
The tracks of shod horses showed that three men_had 
done the stealing and were hurrying them south into tex. 
ico and with Stoney close behind he rode whipping up a 
draw, for the sign was very fresh. | 

They passed over a low ridge that overlooked a deeper 
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canyon that led up among broken limestone cliffs; and as 
they topped the hill Red reined in with an oath, for he 
could see the dust of a goat-herd. Not half a mile ahead 
the goats were racing up the canyon, trampling out the 
tracks of the horses, and at sight of the bobbing hats of 
the two Mexicans who drove them Red jumped his horse 
down the slope. Stoney followed close behind him, scan- 
ning the rim for skulking enemies while Red kept his eyes 
on the sign, and so they hammered along until they 
plunged into the mezquite trees that grew on the floor of 
the canyon. The Mexican herders, hearing their horses, 
had taken cover in the brush, leaving their goats to the 
mercy of the Rangers; and without slackening his pace 
Yoakum spurred his way through them until he picked 
up the trail ahead. 

It was fresher than ever, not half an hour old and lead- 
ing on towards an opening among the hills; such a place 
as the border Mexicans would select for a goat-ranch or a 
hide-out for stolen stock. The canyon opened out, reveal- 
ing a broad flat covered with trees; and as they rounded a 
point they ran on to a big jacal, built against the base of 
the hill. So artfully had it been concealed that the Rang- 
ers were upon it before they realized the danger of a 
trap and, before they could check their speed, a dozen 
guns belched out at once and Red’s horse, burnt by a bul- 
let, began to buck. The last Stoney saw of them the horse 
was running away and Red was trying to shoot a Mexi- 
can; then a crowd of horsemen came rushing down upon 
him, not twenty feet away. 

In the lead rode a huge Yaqui, his pistol pointed at 
Stoney’s breast and, snatching at his carbine, Stoney fell 
off his horse, barely in time to escape the bullet. It was for 
emergencies such as this that he had practiced a thousand 
times the sudden leap and the fall into the dirt, and when 
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he hit the ground his rifle was pointing up into the hide- 
ous, grinning face of the Yaqui. He had raised his pistol 
above his head, to snap it down and shoot as he rode down 
his prostrate foe, but with the quickness of light he swung 
over out of sight and Stoney’s bullet missed its mark. The 
great horse thundered on, running clean over Stoney as 
he jacked up another cartridge; and then another Yaqui, 
as big and black as the first, leaned down to despatch the 
Ranger. But the carbine cracked first and he lurched out 
of his saddle, quickly followed by the next man behind; 
and when Stoney scrambled up the rest had whirled and 
fled, taking shelter behind the mud-daubed brush house. 
Three horses were running wild, two Indians lay dead 
and the rest had ridden around behind the house; and, 
taking advantage of the confusion, Stoney ran from bush 
to bush, until he found shelter behind a big mezquite tree. 
It stood in the open, not fifty yards from the house, hav- 
ing been used by the Mexicans to tie their horses; and, 
dropping down behind it, he looked out over the stump, 
where half of the top had been cut off. A Mexican popped 
around the corner and took a snap-shot at the mezquite 
tree and Stoney fired back defiantly ; and then, ten to one, 
the battle began, for Red was nowhere to be seen. Nor 
had the big Yaqui, whom Stoney had missed the first shot, 
returned to join in the fray. It had settled down definitely 
to a trial at arms, but Stoney was in no wise dismayed. 
~ The Mexicans opened up with a regular volley as they 
found places at the window and door, but they had been 
badly worsted in the fight in the open, and their aim at 
the best was poor. Bullets cut off bark and twigs and threw 
dirt in Stoney’s face but he escaped their first fusillade; 
and when he peered out over the stump he saw a Mexi- 
can in the doorway, his rifle ready to shoot. With a swift, 
unhurried movement the Ranger pulled down and fired 
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and the Mexican fell forward, dead. Then another opened 
fire, shooting out of the narrow window, and once more 
Stoney’s bullet found its mark. His nerves were stretched 
to a fighting pitch, and though they had him in the open 
he was determined to stand his ground, for nothing scares 
a Mexican like good shooting. 

Once they got out of the house they would have him at 
an advantage for they could bushwhack him and shoot 
him from behind; but now he had them penned. Three of 
their men had been killed and a fourth had been hit, and 
every time a Mexican popped his head around the corner 
he was greeted with another bullet. Yet they continued to 
shoot, from both corners of the house and then from new- 
made loop-holes between the logs; but Stoney, with snap- 
shots, continued to harass them until at last they were 
afraid to look out. Good shooting had won the day, but 
Stoney was not satisfied; for to pay for Red, who still lay 
where he had fallen, he had determined to kill every one 
of them. 

The cold-blooded treachery with which they had lured 
them into this trap had roused him to a savage ruthless- 
ness and, slipping away through the low bushes, he caught 
his horse among the mezquite trees and returned with his 
heavy gun. This was a .45-90, a rifle used by buffalo-hunt- 
ers to penetrate the huge carcasses of the bulls; and with 
it he settled down to smoke the Mexicans out—to drive 
them into the open and kill them. His light .44-40 car 
bine lay ready at hand against the time when he should 
make them break cover and, aiming at the chinks between 
the mud-daubed logs, he sent a bullet smashing through 
both walls. The roar of the big gun and the destruction 
that followed, the crashing of wood and the yells of the 
wounded, suddenly threw the huddled Mexicans into a 
panic and at the third shot they ran for their horses. 
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Then Stoney snatched up his carbine and stepped out 
into the open, shooting fast as they broke from the house; 
and more than one went down before they jumped their 
rearing horses and went spurring and dodging down the 
wash. Five men lay dead outside the house, and seven that 
he knew of were wounded; but not until the last man had 
disappeared in the brush did Stoney lower his gun. Then 
he turned with heavy steps towards the crumpled heap 
where Yoakum had fallen from his horse. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Don Cosme Comes to Terms 


o—<— O—_ pe 


ONCE BEFORE, IN THE MAN-TRAP AT THE CANON DE LOS 
Lamentos, Stoney had seen his reckless partner lying like 
dead; but now for an hour at least he had lain under a 
mezquite tree with his red head bloody and swollen. From 
lying in the sun his face was a ghastly hue and, as he be- 
held it, Stoney’s heart almost stopped; yet, though his 
head was so battered, Red still showed signs of life for 
he stirred when his partner turned him over. With trem- 
bling hands Stoney fingered the enormous lump which 
had formed such a “hat” on Red’s head, and then he gave 
a low laugh. A blow from a limb had knocked Yoakum 
from his horse but his hard skull had saved him again. 
From the spring below the house Stoney brought water 
in his hat and dashed it in his partner’s face, but this time 
Red failed to respond. The back of his head was swelled 
up like a bear’s from the terrific impact of the tree and, 
after bathing the wound and dragging him into the shade, 
Stoney started off to catch their horses. He found his own 
first, still standing where he had left him, and a swift 
canter across the flat brought him up with Yoakum’s 
mount, which had been burnt across the rump by a bullet. 
After losing his rider he had stampeded through the brush, 
breaking his bridle-reins and scratching the cantle; and 
when Stoney came loping back and Red opened his eyes 


the first thing he noticed was his saddle. 
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“You wart-headed old fool!” he cursed at his horse; 
and then he felt his head. “Did he throw me?” he de- 
manded feebly. 

“No, he ran under a limb and knocked you off,” ex- 
plained Stoney and Red settled back with a groan. 

“My Gawd!” he said, “am I busted again? Seems like 
every time I’m hurt, something happens to my haid— 
never will git rid of that jack-knife!” 

“Which jack-knife?” asked Stoney absently. 

“Wy, my Abe Lincoln jack-knife that that ignorant 
jasper give me. He told me to keep it until I met an uglier 
man—but lawzy, look what’s happened to me, now.” 

He felt tenderly of his swollen head and Stoney burst 
out laughing, for after all Red’s wounds were not too 
serious. 

“Oh, you're all right,” he said. “If your horse hadn’t 
got burnt and started to pitching, the chances are you'd 
have been killed.” 

“Say, where am I?” demanded Yoakum. “By grab now, 
I shore remember the last thing I was trying to do—I was 
trying to shoot Antonio Contreras.” 

“Youd better lie down and rest,” suggested Stoney 
soothingly; but Red was not to be cajoled. 

“No, I mean it!” he insisted. “A big, black son-of-a-goat, 
with rings in his ears and everything; but Pd know Con- 
treras if I’d see him in hell—that wasn’t no Yaqui Injun!” 

“Fidw do you know it was Contreras?” asked Stoney. 

“Heh! How do I know that youre you—by the look 
in his eye and the way he set his hawse! I saw him at San 
Lazaro, when he gimme this knife-cut, and I ain’t likely” 
to forgit it—no sir. I remember now, when I rounded the 
point and them Injuns came a-charging down—jist as my 
hawse began to pitch I seen Antonio Contreras, right out” 
in front and shooting. By grab, I knowed they had me and 
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I knowed I was going to get throwed; but I jerked out 
my pistol—and right then something hit me, I reckon it 
was that big limb. Seems like every time I see him, before 
I can snap a cap something happens to throw me off. Oh, 
lawzy, but my ears do ring!” 

He rose up dizzily and Stoney helped him to his horse, 
but Red did not try to mount. 

“What’s been coming off here?” he demanded as he 
looked around at the battlefield. “Say, ain’t that Contreras, 
over there?” He pointed to the big Yaqui that Stoney’s 
second shot had killed and tottered over until he could 
scan the swarthy face. 

“Nope,” he said, “but that ain’t no Injun, either. That’s 
a Mexican with his face painted black.” 

He tore open the bloody shirt and Stoney saw that his 
partner was in the right. The clear brown of the man’s 
skin had been stained almost black, either with mulberry 
roots or the bark of wild walnuts; and the Indian trap- 
pings, the earrings and all the rest, had been used to 
complete the disguise. 

“Then, Red,” exclaimed Stoney, “all those Yaquis were 
Mexicans—and that first one I met was Contreras!” 

“He shore was,” agreed Yoakum, “if he was that big 
hombre out in front. Why the hell didn’t you shoot him, 
and be done with it?” 

“That isn’t the question,” went on Stoney, “I want to 
know where he is now! Let’s ride back and tell Captain 
Ross! I missed him and he missed me, so I know he’s 
alive; but he isn’t ten miles from this spot!” 

“Well, you'll have to go alone, then,” said Red, “be- 
cause I can’t git on my horse, with this haid. It’s so sore 
and swolled up I can’t hardly ride, let alone ketching An- 
tonio Contreras.” 
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“No, I won’t leave you,” decided Stoney, “we'll have to 
let him go. But I sure hate to do it,” he sighed. 

“Aw, I can git to camp,” Red protested feebly, “only 
my head keeps going round and round. You knot-headed 
old rascal!” he growled at his horse, “how come you had 
to snag me on that tree?” 

He hauled himself into the saddle and, without stop- 
ping to examine the house, they set off down the canyon 
at a walk. Red clung to the saddle-horn, trying to hold 
his head erect but rolling right and left like a drunken 
man; and it was almost dark before they came in sight of 
camp and the cottonwoods of Smugglers’ Crossing. At the 
news of Contreras’ presence, Captain Ross set out at once 
and rode back to the scene of the battle; but, though they 
scouted for several days in the vicinity of the goat-ranch, 
no trace of the bandit leader could be found. | 

That he had stolen the band of horses to lead Red and 
Stoney into his trap was no longer a matter of doubt; and, 
now that his disguise had been revealed, it was apparent 
to Ross that Contreras had been active for some time. The 
raids which had been reported as led by Yaqui Indians had 

been led by Antonio or his Dorados, while the followers 
of Montoya in the Sierra Mojadas were undoubtedly old 
members of his band. Dyeing their skins and disguised as 
Yaquis they had moved far to the south to escape the guns 
of the Rangers; but Contreras had not forgotten his vow 
of revenge and he had come north to trap Stoney and Red. 

Only their training as Rangers and Stoney’s practice at 
falling from his horse had saved the reckless pair from 
certain death, for the net had been spread by a master 
hand and Contreras had been in at the death. But the same 
fate which preserved him from the wrath of the Rangers 
had saved these two from his wiles, and the shambles they 
had left at the goat-ranch among the hills would discour- 
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age any more ambuscades. It would put a greater fear into 
the hearts of the river Mexicans, but that gave no pleasure 
to Bigotes. 

As long as the Rio Grande separated two hostile nations 
the border Mexicans would be what they were, but until 
Antonio Contreras was killed like a rattlesnake no Ranger 
was safe to ride the trails. Added to the risks and constant 
dangers of the river patrol there would always be the men- 
ace of his traps, and yet he could never be caught. Each 
time he was enmeshed he slipped the net and escaped, 
leaving his followers to die in his stead; but so besotted 
were the Mexicans by his qualities of leadership that their 
loyalty never failed. In all Ross’ long chase after the Fox 
of Pefion no Mexican had ever betrayed him. 

Yet now, when his problem seemed more hopeless than 
ever, Fate stepped in and dealt Ross a hand. He had re- 
mained up late one night, sitting alone by the fire as he 
pondered on what to do next, when there was a splashing 
at the crossing, a sharp challenge from the guard and Don 
Cosme rode into camp. But he was changed until Ross 
hardly knew him. There was foam and dust on the brave 
caparisons of his horse and the face of the old man had 
turned grey and shrivelled, until now he seemed to have 
aged prematurely. He tottered as he stepped down from 
his blowing mount and Ross poured him out a cup of 
strong coffee as soon as he had led him to a seat. Then 
he ordered all the men to turn out, for he knew what had 
brought him to their camp. Don Cosme had come for 
help. 

“Sefior Capitan,” he began, laying the empty cup aside 
and rolling a cigarette with grimy, trembling hands, “I 
have come about this bandit, Montoya. It is hard for a 
man who has lived as I have lived to apply to strangers 
for aid; but that has been denied me by my own country 
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and my own people and I am willing to pay the price.” 

He paused and drew hard at the corn-shuck cigarito and. 
Ross waited for him to go on. 

“You told me,” continued Trespalacios, “that you do not 
fight for money, though that I can hardly believe; yet I 
am not here to argue but to pay you what you asked—I 
am ready to lead you to Contreras. I will do that tomor- 
row night if you will carry out your bargain and rid me 
of this monstrous Montoya.” 

His eyes dilated with sudden hate as he spoke the ban- 
dit’s name and the Rangers exchanged significant glances, 
but Ross did not answer at once. He was wondering what 
lay behind, what it was that the old Don concealed; yet 
at last he nodded his head. 

“Very well,” he agreed, “if we can kill Contreras 
first——” 

“Not first!” broke in Trespalacios, “to kill one you must 
kill the other.” 

“Oh, I see,” nodded Ross, “they are together. Then we 
will go, Don Cosme, and do our best.” 

“And your men?” inquired the Spaniard, anxiously. 

“We'll go!” shouted the Rangers in a chorus and Tres- 
palacios held out his hand. 

“Jt is agreed then,” he said, shaking hands with Ross; 
and, passing down the line, he shook hands with every 


_ Ranger as if fearful that some might repent. 


“T thank you, caballeros!” he said, heaving a sigh. “And 
now I must tell you my plight. Our minds are not the 
same—I discovered that before when I came here and 
offered you gold—so to avoid all mistakes I resolved on 
this occasion to offer you only what you asked. You have 
asked for the life of Antonio Contreras and I will lead 
you to the entrance of his stronghold. But if he escapes, 
my friends, I and all my family will have to leave Mexico. 
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Otherwise he will cruelly kill us. Nay, even if you kill 
him, if it is but known that I betrayed him my life will 
not be worth a medio. But, sefiores, I risk everything even 
as you risk everything, and now I will tell you the reason. 
Antonio Contreras has kidnapped my daughter, whom I 
love more than life itself, and it is for her that I implore 
your help.” 

“Rosita?” cried Stoney, suddenly jumping to his feet; 
and the old man bowed his head. 

“Yes, my friend,” he said. “My little Rosita. Ah, if 
you had but been there to fight the rascals off; but my 
peons are not like you Texans. They were taken by sur- 
prise when the bandits charged out at them and shot down 
my daughter’s mozo and, while they fled to inform me, 
Rosita was carried away and Contreras is holding her for 
ransom. He sent me a note, demanding fifty thousand dol- 
lars in gold; and at the end of five days, if the money is 
not paid, my daughter becomes the property of the band. 
But I know this Antonio Contreras—a curse on the mother 
that bore him—and he lacks even the honor of a ladron. 
It is only to make a mock of me and satisfy his followers 
that he demands the fifty thousand dollars; but after it 
is paid he will keep her for himself and my poor little 
nina will be dishonored. That is the reason, my friends, 
why I do not pay the ransom; and if you will save her 


from his hands I will give you all I have. That is why he ~ 


must be killed.” 

“We will kill him,” promised Ross with a heartening 
smile as he laid a hand on the old man’s shoulder. “The 
Rangers never refuse an appeal for help—and we’d go 
anywhere to get Antonio Contreras. I have only ten men 
here—the others are off on a scout—but every one is a 

fighter. How many men has Contreras?” 
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“He has over thirty,” replied Trespalacios regretfully 
and Captain Ross raised his eyebrows. 

“And how many,” he asked, “has Montoya?” 

“Montoya!” cried Don Cosme, suddenly throwing aside 
the mystery with which he had masked his dealings, “there 
is no Montoya! That is only a name that this accursed 
Contreras took when he stained his face and turned Yaqui! 
They are the same, lo mismo, and when you kill the 
one——” 


“We kill them both,” nodded Ross and smiled grimly. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


The Night Ride 


—<—O—>e 


IMPELLED BY FEAR FOR HIS DAUGHTER’S LIFE, FEAR THAT 
the Rangers would repent their bargain once they learned 
that the two bandits were one, Don Cosme had concealed 
the dual identity of Montoya until they had given their 
word. But, now that the secret was out and the men saw 
at last how Contreras had led them by the nose, the old 
Spaniard smiling approvingly at the round oaths that fol- 
lowed as the Rangers swore revenge. The Fox of Pejion 
had been traced to his hole at last, and they swore to smoke 
him out. 

For six months, complacently, they had heard of Mon- 
toya and his band of Yaqui bandits in the south; but not 
once had they dreamed that these black and savage Indians 
were Contreras and his Dorados in disguise. Even when, 
at the goat-ranch, Yoakum had recognized his old enemy 
beneath the guise of a Yaqui warrior, it had never occurred 
to Ross that the two bands were one and that Montoya 
and Contreras were the same. Nor had a single Mexican 
let slip a word or hint that would send them on their mis- 
sion of revenge. Even Trespalacios had held his tongue 
until his daughter was captured. If he had told what he 
and so many other men knew the Rangers would have 
descended on Montoya and wiped him out over night. Yet 
it was not too late and, when the old man had been fed 


and rested, the plans for the long ride were made. 
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At sundown the following day every Ranger was ready 
to start, with food and cartridges in his saddlebags. Their 
double belts were stuffed full and their horses were shod 
and groomed for the race into the heart of Old Mexico. 
It was sixty miles to the stronghold in the Sierra Mojadas 
where Contreras and his followers were hiding and, be- 
tween the river and the crater in which they had taken 
refuge, Don Cosme would station relays of horses. In a 
cave not far from the crater-fort he had agreed to have 
clothes, to disguise them as Mexican bandits, and Captain 
Ross had provided a stain for their faces from the kit 
which Cabeza de Baca had left. By dissolving a few crys- 
tals of permanganate of potassium a wash could be made 
that would stain them dark brown, yet be removable by a 
bath of ammonia. So, for a night and a day, they had 
prepared for the great moment when they should enter 
on this great adventure; and now, saddled to go, they sat 
listening for the splash that would announce the coming of 
their guide. 

Captain Ross paced to and fro, running over in his mind 
every detail the old Don had told him, stopping to glance 
now and then at the map of the huge crater which gave 
shelter to Contreras and his band. It lay up a side canyon, 
near the summit of the bare mountains mistakenly named 
Mojada or Wet, a big crater or blow-hole in the black 
malapai cap which overlaid the country here and there. 
Within this bowl of black lava, accessible only by two 
goat paths and the broad trail that led up from the main 
canyon, there lay three or four acres of level ground on 
which stood the houses of the gang. Don Cosme’s mozo, 
who was coming now to guide them, had spied out the 
place and drawn the map; and when the morning dawned, 
if all went well, the Rangers would enter the stronghold. 

Three to one though they were, the bandits would be 
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‘awakened by the crack of Ranger rifles; and as they ran 


into the open eleven pistols would shoot them down. Even 
if they holed up and refused to leave the adobe houses, 
the Rangers would go in and get them. Yet, if they had to 
do that, more than one brave boy would fall, cut off in his 
youth by a bullet; and as he waited for the start the cap- 
tain pondered some attack that would bring the bandits 
out of their houses. One man, two men, could go down 
each of the goat-paths that led from the crater to its rim; 
and while the bandits shot back at them or made a rush 
for their horses the seven remaining Rangers would charge. 
Yet one man, a dead shot, must be left at the entrance to 
get Antonio Contreras if he passed; for always in a fight, 
if his men began to lose, Contreras was the first to flee. He 
would fight and fight valiantly as long as he was winning, 
but this time he would try to escape. And a victory with- 
out Contreras would mean nothing. 

The captain looked back over a career of honorable 
achievement, spent in the service of the State of Texas; 
but if anything went wrong, if even one man was killed, it 
would be something that could never be condoned. He was 
disobeying orders, for they were forbidden to cross the 
Line; but if they could go and come back, undetected by 
the Mexicans, the Governor and Adjutant General might 
overlook it. That is, if they got Contreras. He began to 
pace again, racking his brain for the inevitable subterfuge 


by which this wily fox would try to escape them; and as 


he strode back and forth there came a splash at the ford 
and every man held his breath. Then the muffled thud of 
hoofs announced the approach of a horse and their guide 


_ rode into the firelight. 


“Buenas noches, amigos,” he said and, much to the 
Rangers’ surprise, they saw an old Mexican, with thin 


_ body and stooping shoulders and a face that was tanned 


_- 
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like leather. But out of that wrinkled face there gleamed 
a wonderful pair of eyes—eyes so black and keen that they 
seemed to see everything, yet cold and inscrutably calm. 
Accepting a plate of frijoles and a cup of coffee he squatted 
by the fire and ate rapidly; then, rolling a cigarette, he 
drew a long, dreamy pull and raised his eyes to the cap- 
tain. 

“I am ready to go—are you?” 

“We are ready,” answered Captain Ross and the Rang- 
ers swung into the saddle. Riding two and two they 
splashed through the river and as they came out on the 
Mexican side more than one man glanced back for a last, 
long look at Texas. They had outlawed themselves and, 
though both sides of the river were the same, their native 
land looked best; yet every man was ardent for the ad- 
venture and they followed their guide at a lope. Their 
horses were fresh and keen to go and in little more than 
an hour they had cleared the broken country and halted 
at a hidden corral. Silent men stepped out to throw down 
the bars and lead forth a change of mounts; and so through 
the night they rode on and on, changing horses every ten 
or twelve miles. 

Sometimes they passed a corral of sheep or goats with 
the jacal where the herders slept; but the country seemed 
deserted, except for themselves and the horse-tenders who 
waited with fresh mounts. The Rangers rode lightly but 
always at a lope, and at last the hard pace began to tell. 
Men leaned forward over their saddles, their hands on the 
horse’s withers, to ease the stabbing pain in their sides; 
then braced back in the stirrups with their bodies thrown 
back to break up the racking rhythm of that gallop. At. 
midnight, when they halted for half an hour’s rest, every 
man was cramped and sore. en 

They stretched out in the warm sand and rolled ciga- 
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rettes; then once more the old Mexican, whose muscles 
were like rawhide, gave the signal and led them on. As 
they rode they could see the slender stalks of the wolf’s 
candle with its tip of red swaying in the wind; then they 
passed through silent forests of fluted cactus, each with a 
silvery, gleaming flower at its peak. They toiled through 
drifted sand and over dykes of black malapai and at last, 
on their right, they saw the Sierra Mojadas, pale and 
ghostly against the star-studded sky. Their journey was 
nearing its end. 

Turning up a broad wash the Rangers entered the 
mountains and as the canyon boxed in they came to an 
overhanging cliff, with trees and trailing vines at its base. 
The old mozo slowed down from his heart-breaking lope 
and seemed to seek for some passage through the foliage; 
and at last, rounding a turn, he led them up a gulch and 
from there to the mouth of a cave. It was here that Don 
Cosme had secreted the Mexican clothes which the Rang- 
ers were to wear during the attack; and, while the mozo 
lit a fire to illuminate the cavern, they dropped down and 
stretched out on the rocks. Every muscle seemed to ache, 
for they had loped for six hours; but after a brief rest 
and a smoke they unsaddled their horses and fed them 
from some stored bales of hay. 

Everything had been provided for by the solicitous Don 
Cosme, even to a bucket in which to brew coffee, and as 
the Rangers finished their meal of jerked beef and hard- 
tack they felt their strength return. It was two in the 
morning and, not five miles away, was the stronghold of 
Antonio Contreras. At three they would don the buckskin 
trousers and short jackets, the huge hats with white bands 
for identification; and then, stained brown, they would 
ride up the canyon to take their posts and wait for the 
dawn. The men stretched out and slept, to soothe their 
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nerves for the battle to come; but by the light of the fire 
Captain Ross sat deep in thought, asking questions now 
and then of the mozo. Now that all seemed so sure, some- 
thing rose up to plague him with the fear that Contreras 
would escape. 

_ At Pefion he had kept cover and the Rangers, driven 
off, had lost their chance for revenge; and at Tres Jacales 
Contreras had been the first to flee, and so he had escaped 
them again. Each time it was different, but the result was 
always the same—some devil seemed to warn him in time. 
Now they had him penned in in this crater among the lava 
—but would he hide, or try to escape? Or would he, 
denned at last, stand up and fight back, and so give them 
a chance to kill him? Ross glanced at his watch, then rose 
up and roused his men—the time had come to start. 

“Boys,” he said, when his men were all assembled, “this 
may be our last chance at Contreras. He’s a hard man to 
find and a harder one to catch, so kill him the first chance 
you get. No matter who you are or what you’re doing, the 
first man that sees Contreras has his orders from me to 
drop everything and get—that—man! Don’t wait on some 
other fellow, don’t stop to think twice; if you see Antonio 
Contreras kill him quick and think afterwards, because if 
you don’t he’s sure to escape. 

“Now there’s one of two things that he’s likely to do 
—cither he’ll break for the open or he’lI hide in some dog- 
hole, and sneak out behind our backs. He’ll do something 
we don’t expect, so I want you to keep a lookout—and 
shoot quick or he’ll fox us again. You’ve all seen this map 
and you know how the ground lies, so I’l] tell you my gen- 
eral plan of attack. Sergeant Stoney and one man will slip 
down the'west goat-path while Sergeant Yoakum with one 
man goes down the east. The rest will follow me up the 
main trail into the stronghold and wait until the fight be- 
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gins. The idea is for the sergeants to sneak in behind and 
cut the Mexicans off from their horses; then, when they 
begin shooting and the Mexicans run out, we’ll come in 
and cut them off from the houses. That will leave them 
in the open, and you know what we’re here for—don’t let 
a single man get away. 

“Now there’s another thing, boys, that I know you'll 
all remember and that is this little girl of Don Cosme’s. 
She’s probably held prisoner in one of those small houses 
where the women and married men live. I take back what 
I said about Antonio Contreras, because I reckon we’ll get 
him, sometime—but the first man that sees this girl I want 
him to look out for her, no matter who gets away. Keep 
her out of the shooting and if any Mex starts toward her, 
kill the scoundrel before it’s too late. That’s all, you can 
get your horses.” 

From the echoing depths of the huge cavern the Rang- 

_ers led out their mounts and, riding down to the main can- 
yon, they turned up towards the stronghold, which was 
nearly at the top of the mountain. They were dressed like 
Mexicans now, but with white bands on their sombreros to 
keep from being shot by mistake; and each man had two 

"pistols, besides the carbine on his saddle and the bowie 

knife in his belt. Their pockets were stuffed with extra 
pistol cartridges, for in the hand-to-hand fighting they 
would depend on their six-shooters entirely. Only Stoney, 
on account of his hand, carried a single pistol, but he had 

a second rifle across his shoulders. 

Since the news of Rosita’s kidnapping he had thought 
of nothing else but the terrible fate which threatened her 
and, thrown against the visions of her laughing eyes and 
childish grace, he would see the horrible countenance of 
Contreras. Not a month before he had met him face to 
face, his mouth contorted as he leaned down to shoot; and 
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then like a flash, as Stoney’s gun came up, he had swung 
back and escaped the bullet. He had escaped and ridden 
away but he had left stamped on Stoney’s mind a concep- 
tion of his savage ferocity. Rosita, when he had seen her, 
had been merry as the day, with all the charm of a mis- 
chievous child; but now, by a mischance not uncommon in 
Old Mexico, she was the prisoner of this brutal ladron. 

It was the curse of the country, a heritage from that 
misrule which had lost Spain her fairest province; and, in 
the midst of the corruption which licensed men to rob and 
kill, this girl must pay the price. She was the latest of 
many victims of this robber band, which made a profitable 
business of abduction, and now nothing but the guns of the 
Texas Rangers could save her from dishonor and death. 
They rode on in silence through the starry night that 

“showed no trace of the dawn and, at the thought of the 
battle so soon to come, Stoney felt a sudden comfort and 
calm. With Captain Ross to lead the way and ten Rangers 
to do his bidding, what terror was there left to fear; for 
before their ruthless guns these bandits would have no 
chance—and they would kill them, every one. 

The deep trail which they followed turned suddenly to 
the right into the gaping black mouth of a side canyon. In 
there slept Contreras, and his men and prisoners alike, but 
the mozo passed it by. It was too early now to venture in, 
for there was still an hour before dawn; so, riding past 
up the main canyon, he brought the column to a halt and 
pointed to a trail up the bank. Ross turned and beckoned 
Stoney and the Ranger detailed with him and, with Red 
Yoakum and the mozo, they climbed up over the ridge 
and crept cautiously to the rim of the crater. 

It lay sunk in darkness, a broad pit full of shadows and 
light spots which were the sides of whitewashed houses; 
and in a silence that clutched the heart the five men leaned 
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over and gazed down into the stronghold. Across its mouth 
a long building, the headquarters of the gang, cut off 
egress except by one trail; and this, swinging in past the 
women’s quarters, led on to the big corral. A large house 
on the east side furnished a bunk-house for the men, and 
the goat-path on the opposite side would bring Yoakum 
to its door when he crept silently down at dawn. Ross 
would come up the wash to the headquarters building, 
Stoney would pass down the goat-path at their feet; and 
when the first gun was fired this sink-hole of iniquity 
would be ablaze with the flash of rifles. One band or the 
other would be wiped out. 

Captain Ross drew back and they followed him to the 
canyon, where a last brief conference was held. Then, 
drawing Stoney aside, Ross spoke low in his ear before he 
sent him back to his post. 

“Sergeant Stoney,” he said, “you can leave Contreras to 
me. Your job is to look after that girl.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the sergeant and as Ross turned 
away Stoney caught him by the hand impulsively. 

“Thank you, Captain,” he said. “I understand.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


At Dawn 
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WHAT STONEY UNDERSTOOD WAS WHAT LAY BEHIND ROSS’ 
words when he consigned Rosita to his care. To Yoakum 
the captain had given the post of danger—the goat-trail 
that led down to the men’s bunk-house; but when he as- 
signed Stoney to the trail that led to the women’s quarters 
it was because of other qualities than a fighter’s. After the 
battle of Tres Jacales and the death of Harry Love it had 
been Sergeant Stoney who had soothed this same Rosita, 
when he had saved her from the clutches of Contreras. He 
was a2 man that women trusted—and besides, the captain 
remembered a ring. 

When Stoney and Yoakum had returned from their 
scout into Mexico there had been a rift between them, 


_and it was the jealousy of Red which had revealed to Cap- 


tain Ross the gift which Rosita had bestowed. Then the 
partners had quarrelled and Sergeant Stoney had returned 
alone, to visit the Trespalacios home. After that no more 
was said about the golden-haired Rosita, but Ross knew 
that Stoney had kept the ring. He had felt it on his finger 
as they shook hands in the darkness, and as he turned 
away he smiled. He had not mistaken his man. As a fighter 
Red Yoakum had few equals among the Rangers; but in 
affairs of the heart this man from the East could beat them 


all, if he chose. And now he was wearing her ring. 
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Leading his men down Aid oss halted them 
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near the entrance while Yoakum circled around the strong- 
hold; and as the first touch of dawn paled the eastern sky 
Stoney saw him on the opposite trail. He was looking 
down into the sink-hole below them—at the horses in the 
big corral, standing asleep on three legs, and the sentry 
in front of the jail. The guard had roused from his drowse 
and lighted a cigarette, pacing to and fro as he smoked; 
but as the false dawn died away into the blackness that 
precedes the day he slumped down against the heavily- 
barred door. That door was locked on what the bandits 
valued most, the daughter of Don Cosme Trespalacios; 
and to guard against surprise, as well as treachery within 
his band, Contreras had posted a guard. But now he 
seemed sunk in sleep. 

The dawn came on apace and Red rose to his feet, hold- 
ing his Mexican sombrero against the sky. That was the 
signal for the advance and, with a nod at his companion, 
Stoney started down the steep, rocky trail. They moved 
forward swiftly, for the greatest danger now was from 
the cur dogs which the Mexicans kept; but at that hour all 
nature seemed drugged with sleep and not a bark was 
heard. Gliding from point to point of the crooked trail, 
crouching low and with guns ready to shoot, the four 
Rangers crept down almost to the foot of the two trails 
before the first dog caught their scent. Then a horse 
jumped and snorted in the corral below Stoney, a shrill- 
voiced cur gave his challenge; and as the Rangers stood 
expectant they saw a man running low, as he skulked from 
the corral towards the houses. 

Stoney jerked up his gun, but before he could fire there 

came a single shot from the opposite side and the man 
rumbled frvard on his face. There was a pause, a long 
moment of silence, then bunk-house and headquarters alike 
« Vomited out men with guns in their hands. 
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“Que pasa—what’s doing?” demanded a big voice from 
the headquarters building; and then the man who had 
been shot#rose up. Every eye was upon him as he started 
to crawl towards the house; and when he fell pandemo- 
nium broke loose. Men ran out into the open, out of their 
heads with fear, scanning the heights for the source of the 
shot; but the Rangers held their fire for Contreras. Every 
house gave up its men, half-dressed and running wildly, 
but still the Rangers held off; until at last a huge form 
darted out of a side door and two rifles spoke out at once. 
He whirled, as if hit, glanced up towards the goat-path 
and plunged into an open doorway; and then with a crash 
every Mexican shot at once as the Rangers were seen on 
the trail. 

Stoney’s partner fell backwards, half-blinded by the 
spatter from a bullet which had smashed against a rock; 
and as Stoney ducked down he heard the rifles of the other 
Rangers, opening fire on the bandits from behind. Captain 
Ross and his men came in sight around the corner, spread 
out fan-fashion and shooting from the hip; and as the 
nearest Mexicans began to fall a panic seized the rest and 
they knocked each other down in their flight. Or perhaps 
those who fell had been struck by Ranger bullets, for they 
went down like wheat before a scythe. 

The Rangers, trained in team work and nerved for the 
fray, were calm, deliberate and deadly accurate; but they 
could not wholly stay the rush of the Mexicans as they 
sought shelter in the women’s quarter. The bunk-house 
and headquarters were already gut off from them} but in 
the corral, and among the adobes where their women were 
housed, there was cover, if only for the racer tripe 
carbine spit lead while he worked the lever like lightning, 
picking off the leaders of the rout; but, just as they came 
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the thickest, his hammer clanked on an empty chamber and 
he snatched his spare rifle from his back. 

But he was too late—the Mexicans had passed him and 
taken shelter in gaping doorways, where women stood 
screaming with fright; yet there was one house that re- 
mained closed and as Stoney whipped up his gun he saw 
a man that he knew at the door. It was the Mexican they 
had taken for Antonio Contreras—a huge fellow with 
blood on his shirt—and he had the key in the door. Even 
as Stoney pulled the trigger the big man stepped off his 
sights, disappearing into the darkened interior, and with 
a curse Stoney sprang up and ran down the trail towards 
the adobe which was also a prison. For this was the house 
where Rosita was confined—even then he might be stab- 
bing her to death. 

Heaving his body against the door, which had been shut 
in his face, Stoney expected it to resist his greatest strength; 
but instead it gave before him, and he fell halfway across 
the room, losing his hat and his gun in the crash. Yet 
his pistol stayed in its holster and as he sprawled be- 
neath a table he reached back left-handed and drew. A. 
huge form darkened the doorway and he shot like a flash, 
not waiting to see who it was; and then, in the prison 
gloom, he made out another man, half-covered with a 
blanket from the bed. He lay huddled in a corner, blood 
welling from a wound, and as he breathed he gurgled 
horribly. 

Stoney rose to his feet and glanced about the room, 
stooped quickly and looked under the bed—then as his 
eyes became accustomed to the dark he stepped over and 
looked at the Mexican. One hand lay across his face, a 
brawny arm was twisted under him, and his chest rose and 
fell like a bellows. 
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“Lift me up!” he gasped. “For the love of Christ! I 
am a prisoner, and Contreras has killed me!” 

“Contreras!” repeated Stoney and he had started for 
the door when the bed-covers suddenly stirred. He strode 
back and snatched them off and there, cowering before 
him, was Rosita Trespalacios herself. She had been hiding, 
and there was a knife in her hand. For an instant their 
eyes met and she did not know him, but as he smiled she 
glanced at his hand. He had raised it and revealed the 
opal, gleaming like dull fire in her ring; but the groans 
of the wounded Mexican drowned her faint cry of surprise 
and Stoney saw he was in the agony of death. 

“Lift me up!” he cried, with a horrible gurgling in his 
throat, “for the love of Christ, lift me up!” 

Tense and excited as he was, and steeled for the killing, 
Stoney’s heart suddenly smote him at the cry. The man 
was a prisoner and Contreras had murdered him—he was 
lying there choking in blood. Slipping his pistol back into 
its holster Stoney ran and stooped over him, but as he. 
reached down to lift him up a hand snatched him back 
and Rosita cried a warning into his ear. 

“No! No!” she screamed and as Stoney reeled away the 
brawny arm of the wounded Mexican leapt out. From 
under his back a long knife stabbed upwards, missing the 
Ranger by a fraction of an inch. It was a blow as swift and 
vicious as the strike of a rattlesnake, and for a moment it 
left him frozen with fear; and in that moment the huge 
form heaved up from the floor and made a plunge for the 
door. A blanket was draped around him, like the skirt of 
a woman, and as he passed out he made a grab at Stoney’s 
hat. Then Stoney knew him—Antonio Contreras! 

With one bound he was through the doorway, running 
to cut him off from escape, but already Contreras had 
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passed out of sight. In his Mexican garb, and wearing 
Stoney’s white-banded hat, he had achieved in a moment 
the disguise that would serve him best—the attire of a 
Texas Ranger. But in his flight he had discarded the dis- 
guise he had used before, the blanket that had draped him 
like a skirt. It lay at the corner, pointing the way he had 
fled, and Stoney followed like a hound on the scent. Out 
in the open he saw Ross, pacing about among the dead 
and turning them over to scrutinize their faces; and far’ 
down towards the entrance, with a rifle he had picked up, 
strode Antonio Contreras himself. 

“Kill that man!” yelled Stoney beginning to shoot with 
his pistol; and at the shout Contreras broke and ran. But 
Captain Ross had seen the man at whom Stoney was shoot- 
ing and, disregarding the white hat, he whipped up his 
rifle and shot him three times in the back. Contreras 
stumbled and fell, rose up and fell again; then, raising 
his head, he hurled back a last curse and slumped down 
on the ground. He was dead, and Ross was running toward 
him; but Stoney remembered Rosita and turned back to 
the prison door. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


The Love-Kiss 


—<—O—>° 


THERE WAS BLOODY WORK GOING ON IN THE WOMEN’S 
quarter as the Rangers sought out the hidden Mexicans, 
and when Stoney rounded the corner he found Rosita in 
the doorway, her eyes big with fear and surprise. To her 
the men who fled and the men who followed were all 
Mexicans, and of the lowest type; and at the scenes of 
sudden death being enacted before her eyes she stood hor- 
ror-struck, too frightened to move. But when she saw 
Stoney coming back from his pursuit of Contreras she 
snatched him in and locked the door. 

“Who are those men?” she cried. “And why do they 
fight so? Will they come here and kill me, too? I am 
afraid!” And she crept into his arms. 

“No, no!” explained Stoney, “the men with white hats 
are Rangers. They are killing the ladrones to save you.” 

“But the women!” she protested, “they are killing them, 
too. I know—can’t you hear them scream?” 

“They are just frightened,” soothed Stoney, going to 
the door to look out; but with a sob she pulled him back. 

“Do not leave me!” she implored. “You are my friend, 
are you not? Then stay here and protect me from harm. 
My father will pay you well.” 

“J don’t need to be paid!” declared Stoney shortly and 
she blinked as she saw he was displeased. 

“Then stay for my sake,” she pleaded, throwing her 
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arms about his neck and falling into a passion of weeping. 
“You love me, don’t you, my Gringo?” 

“Seguro—sure!”? answered Stoney grimly; and took 
her into his arms. Her heart was beating like a frightened 
bird’s as it lay against his breast, but as he held her quietly 
the storm of weeping passed and she looked up into his 
eyes. 

“But you do love me, don’t you?” she repeated. 

- “To be sure,” returned Stoney with a reassuring smile; 
and then an outburst of shooting made her start. 

“T am afraid!” she murmured in an awe-stricken voice. 
“That big man came here to kill me. That was Antonio 
Contreras himself, but when I heard him unlock the door 
I made myself like nothing. Then when you came he fell 
down and tried that low, ladron’s trick, which I have 
heard of since I was a child. ‘Lift me up! he said, the cruel 
monster! But I knew he was waiting to stab you. Did you 
kill him, when he ran away?” 

“He was killed by my captain,” replied Stoney. “But 
Rosita, you must go back to bed.” 

She was trembling with cold but she shook her head and 
clung to him, until at last he caught her up in his arms, 
Then he carried her over to the bed and tucked her in, 
but as he turned away she caught him by the hand. 

“No!” she faltered, “you must not leave me now. I am 
afraid, unless you are here.” 

She beamed up at him suddenly with such adoring affec- 
tion that he stooped down and kissed her cheek. 

“Do you love me?” she asked again softly. 

“Yes, Rosita,” he said, “but your mother would not like 


‘It, to have me say so now.” 


“But J do!” she laughed and as the mischievous smile 
returned Stoney remembered how she had looked the first 
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time he met her, smiling up at him in the adobe at San 
Lazaro. 

Then a sudden knock came at the door and a gruff voice 
demanded entrance. 

“This is Ross!” it went on, “are you all right in there, 
Stoney? That man that we killed was Contreras!” 

“Good!” exclaimed Stoney and, throwing open the 
door, he motioned the captain to come in, But with his 
bristling black beard and the killing light in his eyes Cap- 
tain Ross was a terrifying spectacle and Rosita uttered a 
scream of fear. 

“No me mate—do not kill me!” she cried despairingly; 
and Ross halted, with a startled glance at Stoney. 

“You'd better keep her inside for a while,” he advised 
and hurried off in the direction of the fighting. 

Stoney closed and locked the door and, gathering Rosita 
into his arms, he carried her back to the bed. 

“He wouldn’t hurt you,” he laughed. “That was Bigotes, 
my captain—he told me to stay and take care of you.” 

“Ah, que barbaro—que feo!” she murmured between 
her sobs and as he comforted her the shooting died down. 
The men who at dawn had felt so safe in this stronghold 
had all been killed—and Antonio Contreras with the rest. 
But there was other work to do before the Rangers could 


retreat, carrying Rosita back to her father; and to shut out ~ . 


as much as possible the gruesome sight of the dead Stoney 
kept her in the darkened room. Two beams of light came 
in through the narrow, barred windows, revealing a floor 
that was strewn with overturned furniture and gay blan- 
kets stained with blood. Stoney unclasped the hands which 
still clung to him so pleadingly, and while he straightened 
up the room she donned her long riding skirt and the 
green velvet jacket and yellow boots. Then as he came 
back to her boudoir, the edge of the bed, she shook out 
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her tumbled golden hair. No longer was she the child who 
had clung to him in terror, demanding his protection and 
love; here suddenly was a lady that Velasquez might have 
painted, along with La Reina, Dofia Isabel de Borbon. 
Mounted on gallant Juanito she would have surpassed 
that noble queen, whose beauty was stately but prim; for 
Rosita was still smiling, despite her hour of fright, and 
her eyes had laid Stoney under a spell. 

Surely, nowhere in the world were there eyes so soft 
and lustrous as those dark orbs beneath the yellow of her 
hair; and she regarded him with a smile as innocent as a 
child’s but with an allure that made all men her slaves. 
Perhaps he was not the first to feel the magic of her touch, 
to observe the love-light that came and went in her eyes; 
and yet as he watched her combing out her golden hair 
Stoney dared to hope even that. 

“What is your name?” she asked at last as he sat silent; 
and she repeated it with an odd, Spanish caress. 

“Have you sisters?” she went on. “Ah, I knew it—that 
is why you are so gentle and kind. And where are your 
mama and papa? Pheeladelphia? Is it far from San An- 
tonio? Perhaps then it is near San Luis, Missouri? Saint 
Louis—I can never speak it right. But Don Milton, please — 
tell me now, before my people come—why did you speak 
to me in English, at first? And when the bandidos were 
after me, and you shot them off their horses, and then 
helped me save dear Juanito—don’t you remember, you 
spoke to me in English!” 

“I thought you were an American,” answered Stoney, 
and she cried out with delight. 

“Me?” she repeated. “And why?” 

“You look like one,” said Stoney. “And yet, in my coun- 
try, there is no one that looks like you.” 

“In what way?” she demanded archly; and now he per- 
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ceived that she knew the ways of the world. Here was no 
paisano maiden but a woman who sensed compliments and 
had the grace to take them in good part. . 

“There are none so beautiful,” he replied and she 
laughed softly to herself. 

“You belong, I see,” she said, “to the gente fina—other- 
wise you could not make such fine speeches. Did you learn 
them by talking to your sisters? Or your mother, perhaps, 
taught you always to speak nicely, no matter who the lady 
might be?” 

“She taught me to speak the truth,” answered Stoney 
gravely and Rosita laughed again and dropped her eyes. 

“How strange it is,” she murmured, “that we should 
talk like this while dead men are all about. But for you I 
should have been killed, and but for me you would have 
been killed; and yet we talk and laugh.” 

“Perhaps it is our last chance,” suggested Stoney and 
she nodded as she did up her hair. 

“My people are different from yours,” she assented, 
“and my mamé does not like Americanos. No matter how 
often you should come to my house we could never talk 
like this. Were you angry, when you went away?” 

“J would never have come back,” he said, “af you had 
not been captured.” 

“But you came!” she beamed. “Mother of God, how 
_ glad I was when I saw your yellow hair—and the ring!” 

She dropped her voice and a blush mantled her cheeks 
as she sat for a moment musing. 

“Do you love me—really?” she asked; and he looked 
up, startled by her candor. 

“In what way?” he answered quietly. 

“In the way,” she said, “that we all like to be loved. 
I mean, not as naughty children are loved but——” 

“J know,” he nodded and asked himself the question 
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while she watched him with anxious eyes. “Why do you 
ask me?” he inquired at last. 

“I will say no more,” she exclaimed, rising angrily. “I 
see you take me for a child. But—yes, I will say—it is 
because, in my own home, I can never hope to see you 
again. It is because, now you are here, we can talk straight 
from the heart——” 

“Then I love you,” answered Stoney, suddenly surren- 
dering to her smile; and she gave him her hand to be 
kissed. 

“I love you,” she responded sweetly. “Do you not hear 
them, knocking at the door?” 

He looked around, dazed, hardly realizing where he 
was in the confusion of this topsy-turvy love-making; but 
some hand was tapping at the door. 

“It is my mozo,” she said, “I know him by his knock. 
But give me my love-kiss, guerido!” 

She held out her hands and he took her into his arms, 
their lips met in a long, rapturous kiss; and as he drew 
away such a madness came over him that he caught her 
and kissed her again. 

“Adios!” she whispered and, sweeping over to the door, 
she opened to the cringing peon. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


In the Position of a Parent 


o—<—O—>e 


THE OLD MOZO AND EIGHT VAQUEROS WHO HAD BEEN SUM- 
moned from the hacienda stood awaiting the appearance 
of their mistress and, after returning their greeting, she 
mounted her horse and rode off without looking back. 
Perhaps her eyes were closed to the gruesome scene all 
about, where the dead lay in ghastly poses, but she was 
oblivious alike to the staring Rangers and the man who 
had received her maiden kiss. If they were lovers no one 
would have suspected it, and Stoney lived up to his part. 

While Captain Ross and his men completed their search 
of the stronghold Stoney hurried out to catch his horse, 
after a last look at the body of Contreras. He had died 
with a curse on his lips for the Gringos, and the mad stare 
of hate still remained in his cruel eyes and distorted his 
walnut-stained face. Fate at last had overtaken him, far 
from Pefion and the Rio Grande where for years he had 
been a scourge to the Americans; and to carry out their 
part, as rival bandits and marauders, the Rangers left his 
body where it lay. 

Twenty-four stark forms were strewn about the strong- 
hold where Contreras had made his last stand and only a 
guard of Mexicans remained, to watch over them and re- 
lease the women from their confinement. For, before they 
were liberated, the Rangers must have time to make their 


escape out of Mexico; and, without waiting to look for 
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plunder or drive off the big herd of horses, Ross ordered 
his men to retreat. In all the heavy fighting only three 
Rangers had been hit and none were severely wounded, 
but if the Rurales appeared or were met on the trail there 
would be a different story to tell. 

It was known beyond a doubt that a secret understand- 
ing existed between the bandits and the commander of the 
Rurales, and it was to keep any news of the battle from 
leaking out that the women had been confined in the 
stronghold. There would be a hot pursuit, once the story 
got out; and, having lost his share of the fifty thousand 
dollar ransom, the comandante of the Rurales would be 
vindictive, if he ran up on the Rangers. There would be a 
bloody fight, in which men on both sides would be killed; 
so when they came to the cave Ross posted two guards, as a 
protection against surprise. Brush was cut to make beds for 
the wounded men and then the Rangers slept like the 
dead. 

All day men came and went from the hacienda of Don 
Cosme, bringing news of the outer world; and at dusk the 
old mozo returned with fresh horses to bear the Rangers 
on their long flight to the Line. The three wounded men 
were bandaged and helped to mount, for they would be 
killed if they remained behind; and then once more they 
began the gruelling ride, changing horses every ten or 
twelve miles. But, to throw off pursuit, the old mozo led 
them aside across a desert of wind-drifted sand; and an 
hour after they passed not a track was left to guide the 
baulked Rurales. The Rangers rode fast and far until the 
last station was reached, where they found their own horses 
awaiting them; and there, while they rested, an old coach 
drove up and Don Cosme himself stepped out. 

Behind him followed two men, carrying heavy leather 
bags, and after thanking them for their help the old man 
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spread out a zarape and poured out two streams of gleam- 
ing gold. 

“Sefior Capitan,” he said as the Rangers crowded to 
look, “here is the gold I had gathered for ransom. But 
money can never pay for the service you have done me in 
rescuing my daughter from these ladrones, and I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. I thank you all, my 
friends, and beg you to accept this small present, which 
amounts to five thousand dollars for each man. Will you 
honor me by receiving this trifling gift?” 

“You betcher!” shouted Red Yoakum from the crowd; 
but Captain Ross held up his hand. 

“Don Cosme,” he said, “what we did for your daughter 
was not done to get your gold. The Rangers do not kill 
for pay. You paid us our price when you guided us to 
Contreras. We cannot take this money.” 

“Oh, have a heart, Cap!” cried Red and. as the men 
burst out laughing the old Don bowed and smiled. 

“My friends,” he said, “may this money bring you the 
happiness that your bravery has brought to me. Here is 
the ransom that Contreras demanded for my daughter, 
whom I value more than my life; and since, with your 
captain, you are eleven in all I have added five thousand 
more, so that each man may have his full share.” 

“Much obliged, Don Cosme,” answered Yoakum, step- 
ping brazenly out to take the gold; but Captain Ross 
shoved him roughly back. 

“Don Cosme,” he said, “if my men get this money the 
whole story of our raid will come out. They will ride into 
town and throw this gold on the bars, and in twenty-four 
hours everybody will be saying that you hired us to kill 
these bandits.” 

“Then you keep it, Cap,” proposed Yoakum pleadingly. 
“But my Gawd, don’t turn it down! They’s more money 
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there than we'll earn in a life-time at forty dollars a 
month.” 

“Yes, that is so,” agreed the captain evenly, “and I 
know you’ve earned every dollar. But the first man that 
gets drunk is going to spill this whole business and every 
Ranger in the company will be dismissed. Now if you'd 
agree to be reasonable and put this money into cattle——” 

“We will!” shouted the Rangers in a chorus, 

“Well, Pll keep it for you, then,” agreed Ross. “But I 
won't accept a dollar, myself.” 

“You can count me out, too,” spoke up Stoney. “I came 
down here to get Contreras,” 

“Yes, but that don’t keep us from getting ours!” argued 
Red, and while they wrangled Don Cosme retired. 

“Adios, amigos!” he called from his carriage; and as 
the postilion popped his whip the four horses sprang for- 
ward and they disappeared into the night. . 

The captain, with lots of help, poured the gold back 
into the bags, and a few hours later the Rangers forded 
the river with their treasure on the forks of two saddles, 
Then, stiff and racked with pain from their long ride 
across the desert but gay over their sudden good fortune, 
they cooked a hearty meal and, after rubbing down their 
horses, dropped down and fell asleep. Only Captain Ross 
stayed up, regarding with boding eyes the two sacks, heavy 
with gold. When all were asleep he dug a hole in the 
sand and buried it out of sight. 

The next day, after the Rangers had got their beauty 
sleep and washed the stain off their faces with ammonia, 
a big detachment of Rurales came riding down the road 
and made signals at the crossing for a talk. Captain Ross 
mounted and rode down to the ford, and, after exchang- 
ing the usual courtesies, the captain of the Rurales gave a 
long and graphic account of the battle. Over forty men 
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had swooped down on a mountain village and after killing 
all the men, twenty-four in number, they had locked up 
the women in a house, intending to carry them off for 
ransom. The whole town had been sacked and over sixty 
horses stolen; but the Rurales had arrived in time to save 
the women, one of whom had given a description of the 
outlaws. Their trail, however, had been lost in a sandstorm 
—had any men passed that way? 

“Yes,” replied Ross, “there were several Mexicans, say 
five or six, with four or five led pack-horses. They came 
to the river very late last night and crossed over while I 
was asleep. The men on guard searzhed their packs and 
let them pass, as everything seemed to be all right.” 

“What did they look like?” inquired the captain of 
Rurales; and Ross calied for one of his men, who de- 
scribed the Rangers as they had appeared in Mexican garb, 
at which the comandante nodded. 

“They are the same,” he said, his eyes gleaming wick- 
edly, “but this time they shall not escape. It is Pepe Vas- 
quez and his gang, and they have scattered by threes and 
fours to throw us off the trail. But I have been informed 
of their rendezvous, down the river near San Carlos; and 
when they return the Rurales will be waiting for them, to 
teach them a greater respect.” 

He snapped to salute and turned back across the river 
and as Ross rode back to camp he smiled in his beard, for 
he had escaped what he feared the most. Once the news 
of their invasion of Mexico became known, and especially 
if the Rangers showed their money, the Governor of Texas 
would be forced, willy-nilly, to discharge them all from 
the service. In no other way could international complica- 
tions be avoided, since the Mexican Government had com- 
plained of him before; and when his men began to clamor 
for a look at their gold the captain shook his head. 
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“No,” he said, “I know you boys too well—yov’re fix- 
ing to go on a drunk. You don’t get a dollar, except your 
regular pay, until we’ve moved clear out of the country.” 

“Well, let’s go back to San Lazaro, then,” proposed 
Red Yoakum eagerly. “There’s no call to stick around 
here.” 

“Call or not,” returned Ross, “yow’re going to do what 
I say; and the first man that starts an argument [ll write 
him out his discharge—and Ill hold out his money, to 
boot.” 

“By grab, this is going some,” grumbled Red to his 
mates; but he knew better than to oppose the will of his 
captain and so for a few days they waited. Then news 
came of a battle, in which the detachment of Rurales had 
scattered the bandit tollowers of Pepe Vasquez, but before 
the wary Bigotes had decided to make a move Don Cosme 
came riding in haste. He dashed across the ford, looking 
back as he came; and, far up the road, the Rangers could 
see the ancient coach in which he had brought them their 
gold. It was bumping and banging along over the boul- 
ders and rough ground, fairly surrounded by armed out- 
riders and guards; and, sensing another attempt to kidnap 
Rosita, the Rangers made a run for their horses. 

“Many thanks, my loyal friends!” exclaimed Don 
Cosme as they met him, “my family is no longer in peril. 
But, Sefior Capitan, perhaps you could provide an escort 
—I am sending them to E] Paso, for safety.” 

“With great pleasure, Don Cosme,” replied Ross, “we 


were about to return to San Lazaro ourselves. So, to assure — 


their perfect safety, I will follow with my whole com- 
mand, and see them in the hands of their friends.” 


/ 


“Ah, my amigo, you are too kind,” beamed Trespalacios, ‘ 


“and I thank your men once more. Without your aid I 


should be torn two ways at once, for I am needed at my 
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rancho. May I have a few words in private, before the 
carriage arrives?” 

They moved off to one side, while the overjoyed Rang- 
ers packed the mules and prepared to depart, and after the 
customary inquiries as to the captain’s good health Don 
Cosme unbosomed his troubles. Following the killing of 
Contreras and the wiping out of his gang, the coman- 
dante of the Rurales had suddenly become as strict as 
before he had been Jax and corrupt. And he had shown in 

articular a sudden solicitude for Rosita’s safety which 
had filled both her parents with alarm. What his intentions 
might be was still a matter of doubt and, to escape both 
horns of this unwelcome dilemma, Don Cosme was send- 
ing his daughter to El Paso. 

Captain Ross nodded gravely for, knowing the power of 
the comandante, it was obvious that, if he wished, he 
could either kidnap Rosita again or force his attentions 
upon her. But Don Cosme had not yet come to the point 
of his story, which, with true Spanish circumlocution, he 
had saved to the last, covering it up in the guise of an after- 
thought. 

“Jf I had a man,” he observed, “that could shoot like 
your young sergeant perhaps my troubles would not be 
so great. Even this gallant comandante might find him- 
self restrained by considerations of his own personal 
safety.” 

“You mean Sergeant Stoney?” inquired Ross, and the 
old Don lowered his eyelids. 

“He is a very good man,” he replied. “I should be glad 
to pay him his price.” 

Captain Ross shrugged his shoulders and seemed to pon- 
der for a minute before he made reply. 

“Don Cosme,” he began, “who was it that told you that 
we Gringos think of nothing but money? Sergeant Stoney 
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has refused his share of the gold. He would be insulted 
if you attempted to hire him.” 

“Then why,” demanded the Spaniard, “did he come 
three times into my country and kill all these ladrones 
with his rifle? I have never seen a man who can shoot as 
he shoots—and yet his right hand is hurt.” 

“Yes,” nodded Ross, “it was to pay for that hand that 
he went down to hunt for Contreras. Sergeant Stoney was 
with Captain Love, who formerly commanded this com- 
pany, when the Rangers were ambushed at Tres Jacales. 
Captain Love was killed and Stoney’s hand was shot to 
pieces; but he learned to use his rifle in place of a six- 
shooter, and never stopped till he avenged his captain’s 
death.” 

“I understand,” murmured Don Cosme, slowly breath- 
ing out smoke; and he glanced again at Stoney before he 
spoke. “Has he a father?” he asked at last. 

“Yes,” responded Ross, “his family live in the ‘East. 
They send him two hundred dollars, every month.” 

“As an allowance?” cried Don Cosme. “Why, that is 
four hundred pesos! You should have mentioned this be- 
fore—they must be people of wealth! But I can see he is 
different from the rest. Are his family of the gente fina? 
Then why does he work as a Ranger?” 

“For the fighting,” explained Ross. “He is a natural- 
born rifle-shot, good with any gun he picks up, and I sup- - 
pose he likes the excitement. It’s like hunting big game, 
the biggest game there is, because an armed man is more 
dangerous than a grizzly. That is why he joined the Rang- 
ers, instead of going into business; but, I suppose, now 
that Contreras has been killed, he will quit.” 

“And why?” inquired Don Cosme curiously. 

“Oh, on account of some woman,” grumbled the cap- 


* . 
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tain. “That’s the way I lose most of my good men—the 
bad ones take to whisky.” 

“Yes, but who is this woman?” demanded Trespalacios 
anxiously. “I had thought perhaps it was my daughter.” 

“Perhaps,” responded Ross, “he has not taken me into 
his confidence.” 

“Ah! You are his padrino, then—you are in the position 
of a parent? Then why do you not approve it, Capitan?” 

“J don’t know,” shrugged the captain. “Perhaps because 
he’s my top sergeant—a kind of pet.” 

“That is good,” observed Trespalacios with a friendly 
smile. “Will you do me a service, Capitan? You stand in 
the position of a pariente or kinsman to this young man 
who is under your command—you are in the position of a 
father, are you not?” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Ross, “I am in this way—that, 
while I give him good advice, he never accepts it. Isn’t 
that the usual position of a father?” 

“Tt is so with me,” replied Don Cosme smiling know- 
ingly. “I perceive that you understand. Then frankly, 
Seftor Capitan, 1 have a daughter whom I love but who 
also has a will of her own—and she thinks well of Don 
Milton, as she calls him. It is she who is coming in that 
carriage. Now it is the custom in my country when two 
young people fall in love for their parientes to confer and 

come to an understanding so that nothing shall be ixfor- 
mél. It is most unusual for a man of my family to entertain 
even the thought of such a union; but since his parents 
are wealthy I may tell you in strictest secrecy that, in case 
he should wish to pay court to my daughter, his attentions 
will not be unwelcome. Only of course, he must not hope 
to see her for some months—he must be patient and learn 
to play the bear——” 


A 
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“Ump-umm!” dissented Ross, “that isn’t his style. And 
Ive still got a hunch he is thinking about some other 
woman—he goes off by himself, every day.” 

“Ah, but perhaps,” hinted the old Don, “it is my daugh- 
ter of whom he is thinking. She is considered very beauti- 
ful.” 

“She is beautiful, indeed!” agreed Captain Ross. “I 
saw her, the other day. Shall I send Stoney along with the 
coach?” 

“Ah—no, no!” exclaimed Don Cosme, shaking his fin- 
ger before his nose. “It is my wife—she does not approve. 
But when they are settled in E] Paso I will send Don Mil- 
ton a little gift—to repay him for saving my daughter; 
and then, Sefior Capitan, if the subject should come up, 
as his padrino you may allow him to call. But he must 
come as any other caballero would come, for there must 
be nothing informal; and perhaps, after a few months— 
but who can tell, Capitan? And yet, the young man may 
hope.” 

He shook hands graciously with the blunt captain of the 
Rangers and they rode down to meet the carriage at the 
ford. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Playing the Bear 


o—<— O— >> 


THE FAMILY COACH OF THE TRESPALACIOS WAS AN ORNATE 
affair, drawn by four mules under the whip of a postilion; 
but though the Rangers rode close as they scampered to- 
wards El Paso, the fair Rosita never showed her face. If 
she had been a Carmelite nun she could not have been 
more discreet, and her mother was well cast for a Mother 
Superior, for her watchful care never flagged. The black 
curtains of the coach were never parted for a moment to 
reveal the beauty which the Rangers had once glimpsed; 
but Red Yoakum, for one, was more than reconciled to 
his fate by the sight of the two bags of gold. These rode, 
swathed in canvas, on the old gray mule that always fol- 
lowed behind Ross’ favorite roan; and the first night at 
San Lazaro Red led a delegation with a request that the 
treasure be divided. 

“Now here, boys,” replied Ross, “I might as well be 
frank with you—this money will only get you into trouble. 
I know what you're itching for, but those faro-banks can’t 
be broke——” 

“We ain’t going to play faro,” protested Red. 

“That’s good,” commended the captain. “What are 
you going to do then, that calls for five thousand dollars? 
You can get just as drunk on fifty dollars, or five—but if 
you say so I'll write out your discharge.” 


“Don’t want no discharge,” grumbled Yoakum. “All 
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we want is a little action for our money. I’m going to buy 
me a bunch of cows and settle down, pretty soon, but——” 

“All right,” agreed Ross, “glad to see you show some 
sense. Now Ill tell you, boys, what T’ll do. Pll give you 
a little stake, to have a good time in town with, and you 
let me keep the rest. That’s the best thing to do, under the 
circumstances, until things get quieted down and these 
Mexicans forget about Contreras. And in the meanwhile 
you can look around and pick you out a bunch of cows——” 

“No, by grab, I want my money!” declared Red. 

“Well, you don’t get it—not a cent—until I get ready!” 
And Ross waved the delegation away. 

That night, while they were sleeping, he scraped a hole 
in the sand and buried the dangerous treasure again; but 
already he could see that his company of Rangers was 
doomed to a speedy disintegration. Never before in their 
lives had they possessed one tenth the money which they 
had won by this one raid across the Line, and not until the 
last dollar was squandered or lost would they be satisfied 
to resume their duties. Yet already it was rumored about 
among the Mexicans in San Lazaro that the Rangers had 
killed Contreras, and it was necessary to proceed with care. 

The rumor of course was true, but so far it was only 
guessed—one rumor among a thousand or so; but the 
sight of Spanish gold in the hands of drunken Rangers 
would prove,that and many things more. So for a week 
the ster1, Bigotes opposed his will to that of his men, until 
at last they were ready to mutiny; and then, when he saw 
he could hold them no longer, he counted out ten gold 
coins for each man. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “I just want to make a bet that © 
yowre all thrown into jail before dark. It’s one o’clock 
now—you’ll get to town in two hours—and then the trou- 
ble will begin. I’m going to ask Sergeant Stoney to stay 
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with me in camp; and, being as I can’t tell you anything, 
I’m going to let you have your fling. If you come back 
Pll sure be surprised.” 

“Well be back,” they promised and, running to mount 
their horses, they went sky-larking off down the road. 

“Well, Stoney,” observed the captain, smiling sadly, 
“there go the finest boys I ever had. We killed Contreras 
and seventeen Dorados without losing a man, except 
Fidel; but whisky will get some of them, sure. What are 
your plans—or have you got any? Still thinking of little 
Goldilocks?” 

“No,” replied Stoney; but as he blushed to the eye- 
brows Bigotes smiled to himself. 

“She’s all right,” he stated, “you'd better go in town and 
hunt her up. And by the way, I’ve brought you a present.” 

He went down into the heavy willows and came out 
leading a horse, a twin-brother for Rosita’s Juanito. His 
head was raised high as he snuffed the wind, gazing about 
with his great, amber eyes; and on his back was a saddle, 
the best that money could buy in a land where the finest 
are made. ‘ 

“Tittle remembrance from Don Cosme,” observed the 
captain, and put the plaited reins in his hand, “That’s a 
San Marcial saddle, if I’m any judge; and for a horse you 
can’t beat Aim.” 

He jerked his head towards the Yzabella. from the 
 remuda real of Spain, and Stoney patted its proud neck 
exultantly. The money was not minted that would buy for 
an American this steed of royal blood—it was only as a 
gift, from one caballero to another, that the horses of the 
queen were exchanged, 

“Get on him and take a ride,” suggested Captain Ross 
craftily, “you might go into town and look around. And 

by the way, the old Don said it was all right with him if 
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you wanted to call on his girl. She’s staying in that big 
house on San Antonio Street that used to belong to the 
Villareals,” 

“Oh, he did, eh?” responded Stoney and, laying his 
hand on the silvery mane, he swung up into the saddle. It 
was agleam with beaten silver, and a double row of opals 
was set in the rim of the horn. A gorgeous tiger-skin sobre- 
en-jalma hung down behind the cantle and under the 
stirrup-leathers were two scabbards to hold the rifles which 
had given him the name of Two-Rifles. It was a royal gift 
and Stoney’s heart leapt with joy as he thought of Rosita, 
waiting. 

“Pd better go and pay that call,” he said with a sudden 
smile; and the captain held out his hand. 

“Yow’re right, boy,” he said, “that’s better than bucking 
faro. But you’ve got to be patient—that’s all.” 

He stood alone in the deserted camp, watching Stoney 
as he rode off; then he glanced around with a sigh. 

“Another Ranger gone,” he muttered. “But anyhow, 
Contreras didn’t get him.” 

As for Stoney he was entranced by the perfect gait of 
his new mount as he changed from a walk to a trot and 
gallop; and as the Yzabella fought his head Stoney let 
him go and they dashed off down the stage-road towards 
El Paso. Mile after mile was thrown behind them in a 
tireless, rocking-chair lope; and so rapidly did they travel 
that on the outskirts of town he ran into Red Yoakum and 
the Rangers. They were heading for the big saloon on the 
plaza, where the Americans always congregated, but at 
sight of Stoney on his magnificent mount they reined in — 
and gazed in awe. 

“Aha!” nodded Red accusingly, “so that’s why you 
stayed behind. Too dam’ good to git drunk with the likes 
of us. I know—he’s going to see his gal.” 
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Stoney denied it, but his blushes and his reluctance to 
join them gave the Rangers proof enough; and so in the 
end he was forced to throw in with them and line up at 
Uncle Ben’s bar. Each ordered his favorite drink and, after 
a wrangle over who should pay, Red Yoakum threw down 
a gold coin. 

“Js my treat!” he yelped. “Hey, set ’em up again!” 
But the barkeeper was examining the gold-piece. 

“Where'd you get that?” he asked at last. 

“None of your dod-blasted business!” replied Red pro- 
fanely. “Set ’em up!” And he slammed his hand on the 
bar. 

The bar-keeper eyed the money, rang it doubtfully on 
the mahogany, gave it a bite and threw it down. 

“No good!” he declared. “It’s phoney.” 

“Phoney!” repeated Red, looking around at the other 
Rangers. “What’s the matter with it?” he demanded at 
last. 

“Jt isn’t American money—nor Mexican—nor Spanish,” 
replied the bar-keeper. “I’ve never seen or heard of such a 
gold coin and I reckon I’m a pretty good judge. Pve 
handled every kind there 1s.” 

“Do you hear that, boys?” asked Yoakum, suddenly 
calm. “That old Greaser has played us for suckers. Well, 
shell out, you big stiffs, if you’ve got any U. S. money, 
and we'll pay for those drinks—before we go.” 

He cast a hateful glance in the direction of Stoney and 
led the cursing Rangers out the door. 

“Where you going?” demanded Stoney as_ they 
mounted. 

“We're going down the river,” returned Red vindic- 
tively, “to kill that old son-of-a-goat. They can’t no dam’ 
Mexican make a monkey out of me—I’ll take my pay out 

of his hide.” 
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He slapped his six-shooter significantly, and the Rangers 
surged in behind him as Stoney grabbed at his reins. 

“Here!” he said, “you boys are drunk on one drink. 
Let me look at that phoney money.” 

Red jerked out a handful of coins and threw them con- 
temptuously into the street and for the first time Stoney 
glimpsed Don Cosme’s gold. It was in coins about the size 
of a five-dollar piece, but slightly dulled by long storage 
underground, and as he read the inscription Stoney 
laughed. 

“This is French money!” he exclaimed. “That  bar- 
keeper is crazy. Here’s a picture of Napoleon Third.” 

“I don’t care,” raved Red, “the bar-keeper said it’s no 
good. You git out of my road while we show Mister Three 
Palaces what we think of him and his gold.” 

“No, but listen,” reasoned Stoney. “Let’s go down to 
the Wells Fargo office and see what the express agent says. 
And if he don’t back me up that this gold is perfectly good 
Pll give you my horse and saddle.” 

“Yes, and by grab, Dll take ’im,” growled Yoakum, 
“But come on, boys—he may be right.” And racing their 
horses down the street they swarmed into the Express 
Office, where the agent inspected their gold. 

“Why, yes, boys,” he said, “that’s perfectly good 
_money. I change quite a lot, now and then. It’s French 
gold, brought over by Maximilian when he made himself 
Emperor of Mexico. Since the war is over the wealthy 
classes have hoarded it—do you want to exchange it for 
bills?” 

“Yes!” yapped Red, “gimme a great, big roll! I want 
to ram it down that smart bar-keeper’s throat.” 

He slapped down his money and while the agent was 
making the exchange Stoney slipped out and trotted off. 
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Unless all signs failed the captain’s prophecy would come 
true—they would all be in jail before dark. 

The sun hung low over the distant mountains, and under 
the cottonwoods by the rushing aceguia there was a haze 
that presaged the twilight to come. Naked babies splashed 
and played by the sides of their mothers, who looked up 
from their washing as he passed; and at last, his heart 
thumping, Stoney rode past the barred windows which 
sheltered Rosita Trespalacios. It was a big house, with a 
patio full of flowers where mocking-birds hung in willow 
cages; and on each side of the entrance were windows 
with iron bars, from behind which the women might look 
out. Heavy curtains of white lace carefully excluded the 
light and cut off even a glimpse of the occupants; but as 
Stoney rode back he saw a movement, as if those within 
were looking out. Every servant in the house had seen 
the glorious horse and recognized it as a gift from Don 
Cosme, and as Don Milton felt the eyes of all beholders 
fixed upon him he blushed to the roots of his hair. But 
this was the manner in which custom decreed the young 
novio must begin his courting and as he passed the third 
time he saw a white hand thrust out and a white rose dis- 
creetly waved. It was Rosita, making known her presence. 

Now the time had come when, after the Mexican man- 
ner, he must present himself at her window, holding on to 
the bars like a bear learning to walk while he whispered 
sweet nothings in her ear. The rose fluttered again and, 
giving his bridle-rein to a boy, Stoney walked back and 
paused at the bars. There was a rustle of silk and lace, a 
decorous eye peeped out and he bowed low after the man- 
ner of the country. 

“Estoy a los pies de Usted!” he greeted. “I am at your 
feet, senorita!” 
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“Beso a Usted la mano!” she replied. “I kiss your hand, 
caballero!” 

Then as a rustle behind revealed the presence of a 
duena he laid hold of the bars and went through the 
ancient ritual of inquiry regarding the health of her fam- 
ily. Dusk came as he stood sweating, exchanging the husk 
of empty phrases for the love-glances from her half-veiled 
eyes; and then, as the duwefa somewhat relaxed her vigi- 
lance, Rosita produced a small book. 

“Since we came here,” she announced, “I have begun 
studying the English language. Will you tell me if I speak 
this aright?” And, holding the book close, so he could 
read through the bars, she lisped: 

“What o’clock is it?” 

“That is excellent,” conimended Stoney. “It will be 
only a short time until we can converse together in Eng- 
lish.” 

“I had ventured to hope as much,” she replied, drawing 
nearer until her hair brushed his cheek. “And now this 
word,” she said as the dusk gathered closer. “Already I 
am studying the verbs.” And she turned to the first con- 
jugation. 

“I love you!” she repeated in perfect English; and 
Stoney thrilled to the mischief of her glance. Then as he 
leaned forward, greatly daring, she kissed him swiftly 
through the bars and rose, as a signal for him to go. 

“Adios, my friend,” she smiled. “Will you come back 
tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow and always!” responded Stoney, bowing 
low. And his heart told him the words were true. 


THE END 
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